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The Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly Situation 


As I look at it, the situation in 
Florida today is but a part of man’s 
scrap with the living things of the 
earth that has been going on down 
through all the ages. Man came upon 
this earth—upon whatever time and 
in whatever way he did come—with 
a distinct handicap. He was the prey 
of every animal that chose to roam 
the woods and the wilds. If he tried 
to climb the trees, they could climb 
better than he; if he tried to run, 
they could run faster than he could, 
and he had no means of taking to the 
air. If he chose to seek refuge in 
the water there was again the handi- 
cap; and that scrap between man 
and the living things around him 
has been going on from that day to 
this—and in this game man has won 
his way. The cave man, even when 
he disputed the possession of his 
cave with a cave bear, was able to 


hold his own, and so down through 
the ages man, gaining strength 
through the inventions that he 


able to 
animal 


brought about, has been 
maintain his place against 
life. 

But you will agree with me that, 
as the larger animals were conquer- 
ed and man came down to deal with 
the smaller ones, he was at a distinct 
disadvantage, and he still is. The 
smaller the foe, the greater the diffi- 
culty. He found that, as the years 
went on, when the smaller animals 
—rodents—rats—mice, and so on, 
attacked his field crops or stored 
crops, he had a graver problem than 
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when, perchance, he met the lion or 
the tiger in the woodlands, and what 
has been true of rats and mice has 
been true, to a greater degree, with 
those smaller animals that feed upon 
him and have handicapped him in 
every progress he tries to make. Man 
has had to combat the flea—an insig- 
nificant creature—and yet the flea 
has wiped whole sections out of exist- 
ence. He has had to contend with the 
common body louse and it, too, has 
been instrumental in wiping out 
whole sections and towns. Bubonic 
Plague, typhus, malaria, yellow fever, 
and all of those insect-borne diseases 
are the things he has had to contend 
with and he has only been able to 
stamp out those diseases as he could 
conquer the insect carriers of them. 
His food has been attacked, whether 
growing in the field, stored in the 
warehouse, or on the pantry shelf. 
His clothing, too, suffered, whether 
growing in the field as flax and cot- 
ton or hung for the summer in the 
closet, as a women’s gown. His dwell- 
ings, preyed upon by ants and other 
insects, fell to pieces, His horses and 
cattle have been subject to the same 
troubles, and man has had a constant 
fight on his hands, growing in diffi- 
culty as the years went by, because 
he has increased the food supply for 
these things—and he is not yet at 
the end of the fight. 

Dr. L. O. Howard of Washington, 
former head of the Bureau of En- 
tomology, once said that man’s last 
great fight would be against the in- 


sects, and sometimes there is a doubt 
in my mind as to whether he is final- 
ly going to win out or whether they 
are going to gain the upper hand of 
man himself. And among these pests 
that prey upon our fruit crops and 
our vegetable crops perhaps none has 
been more dreaded than the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. It has been known, 
perhaps, for a little over a hundred 
years. Perchance it first gained at- 
tention in a rather remarkable way 
in the fruit stands or in the markets 
of London, where it had come in on 
tropical fruit. It is one of those in- 
sects that nobody is quite certain 
where it came from. It has no native 
home, apparently. All that we have 
today in regard to where it came 
from is a guess on which the scien- 
tists themselves are in dispute. They 
say it came out of Brazil or the 
Argentine, South Africa (the con- 
sensus of opinion is that it came out 
of West Africa) but in the time it 
has heen known it has practically 
belted the globe in those climates 
where it could succeed—South Afri- 
ca, Egypt, Morocco, Australia, Ha- 
waii, the Azores, Spain, Southern 
France, Italy, Greece, South Ameri- 
ca, Brazil and the Argentine; and at 
last it has found its way to us. 

I was not in the state when the 
discovery was made. It took them 
some time to find me, because I have 
a way of disappearing at times when 
I get too tired of the things I have 
to do. I left no address behind me, 
but I finally got back into Gainesville 








Six 
when the first meeting was held and 
one of the men called me aside at 
the door and told me what was the 
matter. In my younger days I have 
been soused through the ice or dip- 
ped in ice-cold water—and that was 
exactly how I felt when I heard that 
the Mediterranean fruit fly had at 
last gained an entrance to this state. 

Now, the damage that it is capable 
of performing and that it has done 
in other countries is appalling. In 
Hawaii, for instance, with as bright 
horticultural 
the globe, things have 


a future as coun- 
try on 
tically dropped to a standstill along 
that line of development, and all 
there is left for them today is pine- 
apples, bananas which have been tak- 
en from the plants green, and cocoa 


any 
prac- 


nuts, In Spain, where I first came to 
know this pest, in the summer time 
infested by it. The 
alone escaped. Some of you 

old Spanish peach that we 


every fruit is 
peache 

know thi 
had 
its consistency 
of its flesh, 
old black 
with. It is 


a few years ago. The peach, in 
the 
one of 


and in structure 


resembled those 
balls we used to 
play rather 


the Mediterranean fruit fly, but also 


rubber 
resistant to 


to the attacks of most human beings. 
Spain I be- 
Spanish 
English, the 
father Spanish, two small boys in the 


During my sojourn in 
with a 


mother 


came acquainted 


family—the 


and I remember one day the 
chided the elder of the two 
boys for eating because they 
so full of worms, and his reply 


family 
mother 
figs 
were 
was, “Oh, mother, they’re all a fig 


anyway’’—and such is literally true 
of figs in Spain in the summer time. 
There 


the pest is not so 


are some parts of Spain where 
bad—the country 
extent north and 
very cold regions 
even in the summer time, where the 
fly is not so bad— it in that 
region known as Malaga where it has 
worked its greatest havoc. 


comprises a_ vast 


south, with some 


is down 


If anybody wanted a slant on the 
situation they could have gotten it in 
Florida in the early days of the cam- 
paign..tIn the Hamlin grove, for in- 
with 4,000 boxes of grape- 
fruit in it and 4,000 the 
ground every one of them infested— 
yet some people tell me it has been 
here for 30 years. I shall 
respects to that sort of thing in a 
few minutes. 

Now, then, the first thing that the 
authorities found con- 
fronted with was learned 
definitely that the insect was here— 
that it was here beyond a doubt, its 
identity established upon the author- 
ity of one of the very men in 
the country, Mr. Green of Washing- 
ton (there were not more than three 
or four such men in America at that 


stance, 
boxes on 


pay my 


themselves 
when it 


few 
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time) who knew the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in all its stages—even our 
authorities took it to Washington for 
determination whether it was 
the Mediterranean fruit fly or not— 
I want to get that firmly fixed in 
minds, Even men as Dr. 
Newell were not willing to take the 
responsibility of passing upon it. It 
another with long 
years of contact with it to be dead 
certain of the ground on which they 
stood. Having determined that it was 
the next thing to do was to 
undertake inspection as to where it 
was. Radiating from that center - 
it has been deter- 
has gone into many 
the state until at 
area is involved. I 


as to 
such 


your 


was left to man 


here, 


Orlando - 
that it 
portions of 


from 
mined 
other 
this time a 
think there are something like seven 
million land in 
which it is known to occur or likely 
to occur and whether we have exact- 


vast 


acres of the area in 


ly reached the limits of its distribu- 
tion in the state yet I do not know, 
and we possibly will not know defi 
nitely within the next twelve months. 
I am being perfectly candid and per- 
fectly plain with you. 

Its presence, of course, can only 
be determined upon inspection; then 
why don’t we walk out and find it? 
More men than we have at the pres- 
ent time in the employ of the admin- 
the field to 
determine that. It is the only way to 
get at it. Again, you may send an in- 
into 


istration are needed in 


spector 
day 
it is not 


a piece of property to- 
will not find it, because 
in the right stage for the 
finding and he may go back two or 
three weeks later and find it there. 
I happen to know that that is true. 
Then, we determine the 
presence or location of the insect by 
the fruit or crop in 
which it is working. 

Now, then, how work? 
What does it do? How shall we know 
it? First let me 


and he 


can only 


inspection of 
does it 


and let me 
get this definitely in your minds 

that the insect is a FRUIT insect and 
That’s fortunate. If it 
attacked the stem of the plant or the 


say 


nothing else. 


leaves, perheance, it would be more 
difficult to handle—but it is a fruit 
only. Now, then, this other 
added to that—that I am 
word “fruit” in its correct 
under that 
fruit or a 
may be a fruit or a watermelon may 


a aaal 
thought 
using the 
true 
a bean 


and sense and term 


may be a tomato 


be a fruit, just as much as a plum or 


a peach or a pear or’an apple or an 
orange may he a fruit—and it at- 
tacks fruits, it doesn’t attack any- 
thing else, so that immediately we 
division between the 
plants which are attacked. We can- 
not look for it in the potato, cab- 
bage, head of lettuce, stalk of celery 


get a broad 
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it doesn’t attack those things. The 
insect attacks the fruit by punctur 
ing a hole in the rind and laying its 
eggs. Those eggs in number may be, 
at one laying, from a few to perhaps 
twenty-five or thirty, and when the 
hole or nest is once made another 
fly may come along and put four 
eggs or more in it and they have 
determined at least as many as one 
hundred eggs in one of those holes 
they may be spotted here and there, 
working around the rind of the fruit. 
eggs are very small—micro- 
They hatch into larvae or 
small maggots. If you don’t like the 
term “maggots” call it larvae. 
These larvae (very small at first, no 
bigger than the egg from which it 
work their way through the 


These 
scopic. 


came) 
pulp and grow as they work their 
way, until they finally have reached 
the full development as 
larvae and they are then ready to 
the fruit. fruits 
on the tree, hang there—some kind 
of fruit, I mean. Others drop to the 
ground as development of the insects 
goes on within the fruit, and as the 
insects drop from the fruit to the 
ground, they finally find their way 
into the soil to pupate. They form a 
puparium or small oval-shaped brown 
shell about an insect that is under- 
going a change, and in a few days 
from that soil there is ready 
to emerge the full-grown adult fly as 
we know it. Now, that journey of 
development from egg to adult in- 
sect takes a certain number of days 
and that number will vary with the 
season of the year, temperature and 
things of that sort. It may get down 
to sixteen or seventeen days at the 
shortest, sometimes two or three 
weeks may stretch into more than a 
month. The fly itself is about the size 
of a half-grown or half-size 
fly, very quick and alert in its move- 
ments. I shall not forget the first one 
I saw on a tree in Florida, moving its 
wings about, never still, constantly 
flitting from one spot to another and 
looking at me with an eye as much 
as to say, “Well, I’m here—what are 
you going to do about it?” And I 
hope that the day is not very far 
distant when we’ll tell the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly what we HAVE done 
about it. 


stage of 


leave Some remain 


more, 


house 


The wings are marked with brown 
and yellow. The back or the thorax 
(the part immediately back of the 
head) is marked with bright shining 
black white. Around the abdo- 
men are white bands, two of them, 
the abdomen itself being yellow in 
color. Now I have given you a brief 
description of it. 

Now, then, that was what the in- 
spectors were out to find and let me 
tell you that those boys in the field 


and 
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have not been having any summer 
vacation or picnic of it. If any of 
you will follow them into the ham- 
mock groves of the East Coast where 
the mosquitoes are so thick that you 
can almost breathe them, you can get 
idea of what they are up 
against, with a net over their heads, 
through the boiling hot sun, yet 
those men are plugging through 
those areas day after day, in search 
of the insect. Another risk — 
the records show that those inspect- 
ors have killed more than two thous- 
and rattlesnakes, That’s the sort of 
thing that those men are going up 
against. I want to tell you this thing 
is war, from every standpoint. I can 
compare it to nothing else nor think 
of it as anything else. 


some 


Having found or determined where 
that insect was, the next problem was 
to see that it was not distributed, as 
far as it was possible to handle the 
situation. The thing to do was to 
stop the movement of the fruit that 
was infested or believed to be infest- 
ed and that was done by establish- 
ing a quarantine line around the area 
or areas known to be infested. That 
quarantine was established by the 
National Guard (the first time in the 
history of this state that the Guard 
has been called out for such a pur- 
pose) and the Guard has been charg- 
ed with the duty of seeing that noth- 
ing got out except under permit or 
certification through any channels of 
movement—to see that no fruit was 
taken out. Necessary? Yes, by all 
means. I have stood in the labora- 
tory at Orlando and seen a half bar- 
rel of fruit brought into Orlando in 
paper sacks and pieces of rag and 
boxes and cans, that people had tried 
to get through the quarantine lines 

some of them I will say in all fair- 
without knowing what they 
doing exactly—but in other 
cases I am constrained to say they 
were taking it through knowingly 
and trying to get by with it. If they 
knew more about what they were do- 
ing they wouldn’t do it. 

Having found where it was and 
drawn a line as nearly as possible 
around it, the next thing was to step 
in, if possible, and,destroy it. There 
are only two methods of destroying 
the Mediterranean fruit fly that are 
at all feasible. One is to destroy the 
fruit in which the eggs or the larvae 
are present, and the other is to 
poison the adult fly. It may be possi- 
ble to bring into use some other 
things against it, but those two are 
the ones on which the present cam- 
paign of eradication in Florida are 
based. There are growing in Florida 
in various parts of it, many plants 
that are relatively of no commercial 
importance—guavas, Surinam cher- 


ness, 


were 
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ries—and Oh, how the Mediterrane- 
an fruit fly likes them! Now, thus far 
there has been some cutting back of 
these guava bushes and some cut- 
ting back of these Surinam cherries, 
and the removal of fruit from them, 
but I will say to you that more dras- 
tic measures have got to be taken 
the plants themselves have got to 
come out by the roots. It may be 
that the stray peach tree in the gar- 
den has got to go and perhaps some- 
where else the sour orange tree has 
got to go that may have provided 
fruit for summer drink. These things 
have got to get out of the way. Be- 
tween a carload of grapefruit or or- 
anges, and a bucketful of guavas, 
we have got to take our choice. It’s 
a question of taking your choice. 

Now, then, for the spraying, the 
method is to put into the tops of the 
trees where the insects are present 
or believed to be present, a small 
dose of poison, which is lead arsen- 
ate. Is lead arsenate effective? I shall 
just give you one illustration of it. 
Let me tell you first how it is made 
up. Roughly, the proportions are two 
pounds of lead arsenate to each fifty 
gallons of water, and enough sugar 
or molasses to make it attractive to 
the insect, because they will feed 
upon sweet materials. Shoot that into 
the top of the tree for the insect to 
feed upon when it can find nothing 
else. Up to this time there has been 
used 1,147,000 pounds of sugar and 
145,000 pounds of lead arsenate. 
Some have been fearful of the effect 
of the lead arsenate upon the trees 
or fruit—particularly upon the fruit. 
The amount used is very little. 
Checking it carefully, at no time 
does it exceed two-thirds of a pint 
per tree for a large one down to as 
little as a quarter of a pint, so that 
these applications might be made 
without getting much. The new spray 
guns now being brought into use 
work very quickly and very accur- 
ately. The power machine drives 
through at full speed. A sprayer sits 
on either side with a trigger gun and 
shoots into the trees. It is exactly the 
same operation performed with a 
shot gun and instead of the spray 
you would use black powder. Now, 
what progress has been made? There 
are many less flies in Flordia today 
than there were in April, through the 
effectiveness of the cleanup in which 
the people of this state have coop- 
erated practically one hundred per- 
cent. 


I promised you a few minutes ago 
that I would give you an illustration 
of how effective this spray has been. 
Taking, for instance, one of the in- 
fested groves in the vicinity of Or- 
lando when that campaign opened. 
Investigation by means of calcium 


Seven 


cyanide indicated that there were 
about 500 adult flies per tree, in a 
40-acre grove, 70 trees to the acre, 
say; multiply that by 500 and you 
can determine just how many flies 
there were. They went in and made 
a test by spreading sheets under the 
trees and blowing calcium cyanid 
into the trees to bring the insects 
down (it doesn’t kill them, but stupe- 
fies them), finding 500 before they 
sprayed and after the spraying the 
most that was found was 48 and in 
twenty-four hours all of those but 
two were dead. That is how effective 
the spray is—and we believe by the 
use of that spray in a large way and 
by cleaning up we are going to get 
rid of it. It is extremely difficult to 
find flies today in Florida. Some 
people think they are gone. That is 
too much to hope for yet. It’s an easy 
matter, in a job of this kind, to get 
the first million, the first ten million 
or hundred million, but, before the 
job is finished, we’ve got to get the 
last one and the getting of the last 
one is a hard undertaking. 

Now, then, just a moment on those 
quarantines. Federal quarantines, put 
on, we think, perhaps, for our dis- 
couragement — people are always 
restive under quarantine—but those 
quarantines were friendly to us in a 
large degree and in as large a degree 
as it was possible to make them. We 
cannot take chances with distribu- 
tion of this insect into California, 
into Texas, Arizona, Georgia and the’ 
other states where it might establish 
itself. The first thought of the quar- 
antine was to shut out everything 
from Florida, and how nearly Flor- 
ida escaped I am not going to try to 
tell you, neither am I going to go 
into the details of the negotiations. 
A zone was thrown around every 
that might be found infested 
and we began to get human reactions 

I will speak about that in a 
moment. Another ring was thrown 
that—ten miles, taking in a larger 
area—and in that way, the clean-up 
was started. The quarantine was 
started and the fruit allowed to get 
out of those areas to certain restrict- 
ed areas. Now, those quarantines 
were established for the movement 
of tail-ends of last spring’s citrus 
and vegetable crops. There will be 
a new set of quarantine regulations 
one of these days — I am not at 
liberty to tell you when, because I 
do not know, in the first place. I do 
not know when they will come out, 
but those quarantine regulations are 
going to be of such a nature, coupled 
with some other things that are go- 
ing to enable the people to get the 
citrus crops and vegetable crops out 
of Florida, so that we are, in a very 


area 


Continued on page 27 
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Revised Rulesand Regulations 
Supplemental to Notice of 
Quarantine No. 68 


(Approved August 20th, 1929, Effective September Ist, 1929.) 
By Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture 


Regulation 1. Definitions 


For the purpose of these regula- 
tions the following words, names 
and terms shall be construed, re- 
spectively, to mean: 

(a) Fruit flies: The insects known 
as the Mediterranean fruit fly (Cara- 
titis capitata Wied.) in any stage of 
development. 

(b) The terms “infested,” “‘infes- 
tation” and the like relate to infesta- 
tion with the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

(c) Quarantined State: Any State 
Territory, or District quarantined 
(1) on account of infestation by the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, or (2) for 
the purpose of enforcement of rules 
and regulations governing the redis- 
tribution or movement from such 
quarantined States of products orig- 
inating in and moving from an infest- 
ed State, Territory, or District, and 
governing agencies concerned in the 
initial movement of such products 
from an infested State. 

(d) Infested State: Any State, 
Territory, or District determined to 
be infested with the Mediterranean 
fruit fly and so designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

(e) Non-infested State: Any 
State, Territory, or District quaran- 
tined for the purpose of enforce- 
ment of rules and regulations gov- 
erning the redistribution or move- 
ment from such quarantined States 
of products originating in and mov- 
ing from an infested State, Terri- 
tory, or District, and governing agen- 
cies concerned in the initial move- 
ment of such products from an in- 
fested state, and designated by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as non-infested. 

(f) Regulated Area:* Any area 
in a quarantined State or District 
which is now or which may hereafter 
be designated as such by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in accordance 
with the proviso to Notice of Quar- 
antine No. 68 (Revised). 

(g) Eradication Area: Any area 
in an infested State in which an in- 
tensive eradication program is being 
carried out and which is so designat- 
ed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
(Includes areas hitherto designated 
and retained as infested and protec- 


tive zones.) 

(h) Infested Area: Any area es- 
tablished and retained as in infested 
zone under the revised rules and reg- 
ulations supplemental to Notice of 
Quarantine No. 68, effective May 10, 
1929, and any other area which may 
later be determined as infested. 

(i) Restricted articles: Fruits, 
vegetables, and garden and orchard 
products of all kinds, and cotton bolls 
and seed cotton; sand, soil, earth, 
peat, compost and manure; railway 
cars, boats and other vehicles and 
containers which have been or are 
being used in conveying fruits or 
vegetables; and fruit-picking equip- 
ment and all other articles includ- 
ing nursery stock which have been 
associated with the production of or 
commerce in fruits or vegetables or 
have been or are contaminated with 
sand, soil, earth, peat, compost or 
manure. 

(j) Host fruits and vegetables: 
Fruits, vegetables and garden and 
orchard products of all kinds sus- 
ceptible to infestation by the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly, namely (1) all 
wild cultivated fruits, except 
watermelons, pineapples, strawber- 
ries, cocoanuts and other nuts; (2) 
the following kinds of vegetables: 
peppers of all kinds, tomatoes, lima 
and broad (fava) beans, and egg- 
plants, together with any other fruits 
or vegetables or other plant products 
which later may be determined as 
susceptible and of which due notice 
will be given. 

(k) Inspector: An inspector of the 


*In the regulations under Quarantine 68 
it has seemed undesirable to make any sep- 
aration of the State of Florida into regulat- 
ed and non-regulated areas on account of 
the uncertainty which necessarily existed 
as to the extent of spread of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in that State. For adminis- 
trative purposes, therefore, the entire State 
has been treated as a regulated area. The 
term “eradication area” as used in Flor- 
ida indicates the portion of that State— 
enlarged from time to time—determined as 
infested, together with such additional area 
included as necessary for the eradication 
program. Very much more drastic restric- 
tions on movement of products, etc., have 
been enforced as to this area than as to the 
balance of the State. Should it be possible, 
when the fruit fly situation in Florida has 
been clearly determined, to designate with 
certainty any portion of Florida as free from 
infestation, such portion of the State could 
then be given the benefit of the proviso to 
the notice of quarantine and freed from 
those restrictions which apply to an infest- 
ed State. 


and 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Regulation 2. Designation of Infest- 
ed and Non-infested States and 
of Eradication Areas 

(1) In notice of Quarantine No, 
68, revised, the State of Florida is 
designated as an infested State, and 
all other States, Territories, and Dis- 
tricts of the Continental United 
States are designated as non-infested 
States, Territories, or Districts (See 
Regulations 1 (c), (d), (e). 
Regulations 3. Conditions Required 

in an Infested State 

The interstate movement of re- 
stricted articles from any part of an 
infested State will be conditioned on 
the said State requiring and enforc- 
ing the following eradication meas- 
ures in manner and by method satis- 
factory to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, namely: 

Section A. Conditions Required in 
Eradication Areas 

(1) Host-free period. A host-free 
period shall be maintained each year 
throughout the eradication areas for 
citrus and other host fruits begin- 
ning on April 1, and for host vege- 
tables beginning June 15 and con- 
tinuing until October 1, subject to 
such modification as to duration and 
dates of commencement and termina- 
tion and as to articles to which it is 
applicable as may be authorized or 
required by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture.* During 
the host-free period, no host fruits 
or vegetables shall be permited to 
grow or exist within or to be moved 
from the eradication areas except: 
(a) citrus fruit on the trees and 
host vegetables in such state of im- 
maturity that in the judgment of the 
inspector they are not susceptible of 
infestation; and (b) host fruits and 
vegetables in storage or held for 
local utilization or consumption (See 
paragraph (6). 

(2) Elimination of summer 
host plants.—As essential to the 
maintenance of the host-free period, 


*Any adjustment of the termination date 
with respect to limes, grapes and possibly 
other fruits and vegetables, necessarily must 
be based on conditions with respect to the 
fruit fly which obtain in the district con- 
cerned at the period when such adjustment 
may become necessary. 
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an infested State shall require and 
enforce the elimination throughout 
eradication areas of all host plants, 
wild and cultivated, which normally 
produce fruit or vegetables suscept- 
ible to infestation during the host- 
free period. 

(3) Spraying and cleanup on com- 
mercial properties.—All properties, 
i. e., groves, orchards, truck gardens 
or other premises, on which host 
fruits or vegetables are produced 
commercially shall be operated and 
maintained in such manner as shall 
be satisfactory to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In addition to the maintenance of 
the host-free period, this shall in- 
clude: 

(a) For host fruits, such 
spraying as may be necessary 
in the judgment of the inspect- 
or to destroy adult fruit flies; 
the cleanup of drops and wind- 
falls at semi-weekly intervals 
during the ripening and harvest- 
ing period; the prompt disposal 
of crop remnants following har- 
vest, and any other requirements 
necessary in the judgment of 
the inspector to effect eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. With respect to the disposal 
of crop remnants all such rem- 
nants, either on the tree or 
ground or in other places, shall 
be promptly collected and either 
destroyed or utilized in manner 
and by methods satisfactory to 
to the Department of Agricul- 
ture—such action to be taken 
on the completion of commercial 
harvesting of any variety of host 
fruit irrespective of the termin- 
ation date for the class of fruit 
concerned (citrus, etc.,). 

(b) For host vegetables, the 
semi-weekly destruction pend- 
ing harvest of all ripening vege- 
tables or drops in the field which 
would not normally be harvest- 
ed, and immediately after the 
movement of the commercial 
crop is completed, (but in no 
case later than the commence- 
ment of the host-free period for 
vegetables) the elimination of 
plants and crop remnants—the 
disposition of ripening vege- 
tables or drops and of crop rem- 
nants to be in manner and meth- 
od satisfactory to the inspector. 
(4) Spraying and cleanup other 

than on Commercial Properties.—All 
non-commercial public and private 
premises, including improved and un- 
improved land, shall be maintained 
in such manner as shall be satis- 
factory to the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This shall in- 
clude for all improved properties, 
either in towns or otherwise, so far 
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as applicable to the property con- 
cerned, the enforcement of the re- 
quirements enumerated in paragraph 
3 of this rgulation. On uncared-for 
properties and on unimproved and 
wild land and areas bordering public 
highways, all host plants, wild and 
cultivated, shall be destroyed. 

(5) Fruit and vegetable steriliza- 
tion.—All host fruits and vegetables 
packed, sold, stored, or transported 
shall, under the supervision of and 
satisfactory to the inspector, be ster- 
ilized, either by heating, by refrig- 
eration, or by other approved treat- 
ment in such manner and method as 
shall be prescribed by the Plant 
Quarantine and Control Administra- 
tion: Provided, That pending the de- 
termination with respect to the meth- 
ods of sterilization herein indicated 
of any adjustments necessitated by 
varietal and seasonal conditions of 
fruits, or pending such packing house 
adjustments as may be necessary to 
take advantage of such sterilization, 
shipments may be authorized as fol- 
lows:* 

(a) Host Fruits Produced in 
Infested Areas. — Sterilization 
shall be required as a condition 
of movement of fruit produced 
in areas which have at any time 
been determined as _ infested. 
Such sterilized fruit may be 
authorized movement anywhere 
in the United States other than 
into the States and Territory 
listed below in paragraph (b) (i). 

(b) Host Fruits Produced in 
Eradication Areas other than in 
Infested Areas.—(i)_ Sterilized 
fruit produced in eradication 
areas may be authorized move- 
ment anywhere in the United 
States other than into the States 
and territory listed below: 
Washington Arizona 
Oregon New Mexico 
Idaho Texas 
California Oklahoma 
Nevada Arkansas 
Utah Louisiana 
Tennessee Mississippi 
Alabama Georgia 
North Carolina South Carolina 

Porto Rico 

(ii) Unsterilized fruit pro- 
duced in eradication areas other 
than in infested areas may be 
authorized movement only to 
the District of Columbia, includ- 


*Pending the determinations indicated, it 
is not deemed advisable to authorize move- 
ment of Florida host fruits into any of the 
Southern and Western States listed in the 
Administrative Order of May 16, 1929, and 
still further protected in the revised quaran- 
tine of June 7, 1929. It is expected that 
such determinations will make it possible 
to give a wider field for movement of ster- 
ilized fruit prior to the peak of the ship- 
ping season of 1929-30, and it is the in- 
tention of the Department to require, as 
soon as practicable, the sterilization of all 
host fruits moving interstate from any 
part of an infested State. 
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ing Potomac Yards in Virginia, 
and to destinations in the States 
of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
States north and east thereof, 
including shipments via any of 
such States to foreign countries. 
(c) Host Fruits produced else-_ 
where in an Infested State.— 
Host fruits produced in an in- 
fested State outside of eradica- 
tion areas may, until further no- 
tice, be authorized movement 
anywhere in the United States 
other than into the State and 
Territory listed about in para- 
graph (b) (i). Until further 
notice, this restriction as to des- 
tination shall not apply to sour 
limes produced in Dade and 
Monroe Counties, Florida. 


Provided further, That as to host 
vegetables, pending determination of 
adequate and satisfactory steriliza- 
tion methods for such products, ship- 
ments may be authorized as follows:* 


(a) Peppers and lima and 
broad beans produced in eradi- 
cation areas may be authorized 
movement only to the District 
of Columbia, including Potomac 
Yards in Virginia, and to des- 
tinations in the States of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and States 
north and east thereof, includ- 
ing shipments via any of such 
States to foreign countries. 

(b) Peppers and lima and 
broad beans produced outside of 
eradication areas, and tomatoes 
and eggplants produced any- 
where in the States may be 
authorized movement through- 
out the United States other than 
into the States and Territory 
listed under the foregoing pro- 
viso. 

(6) Control of local handling and 
utilization agenices.—All cold stor- 
age and packing houses and other 
places, in which host fruits or vege- 
tables are packed, processed, manu- 
factured, or otherwise utilized, or are 
held for shipment or for local sale, 
distribution or consumption, shall be 
maintained and operated as to condi- 
tions of storage and of handling and 
movement of restricted products as 
shall be satisfactory to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


(7) Intrastate movement. — The 
intrastate movement of all restricted 
articles within an infested State shall 
be brought under’ such control as 
shall in the judgment of the United 
States Department of Agriculture be 


*Pending the determination of methods 
of sterilization for vegetables and their in- 
stallation, it is not deemed advisable to 
authorize movement of Florida host vege- 
tables into any of the Southern and West- 
ern States listed in Administrative Order of 
May 16, 1929, and still further protected in 
the revised quarantine of June 7. 
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consistent with the eradication object 
of those regulations. 

(8) Eradication of infestation.*— 
Upon the determination of an infest- 
ation in an established eradication 
area or in any portion of an infest- 
ed State outside of such areas the 
following action shall be taken: 

(a) If the infestation is in 
an eradication there shall 
be an immediate suspension of 
all operations on the infested 
properties and on all properties 
within one mile thereof, and an 
intensive survey shall be made 
within and around the infested 

property or properties to deter- 
mine the extent and degree of 
infestation. If the infestation is 
generally distributed throughout 
any property, the host fruits and 


area, 


vegetables remaining in and, so 
far as obtainable, distributed or 
moved from the property, shall 
be promptly destroyed. If, by in- 
tensive the infesta- 
tion is determined to be confin- 
ed to a limited part of the prop- 
erty concerned, the host fruits 
or vegetables remaining in or 
which moved from 
such portion shall be destroyed. 
Subject to the 
that all risks can be fully safe- 
the inspector may 
authorize the immediate utiliza- 
tion by processing (canning, 
freezing, etc.) of the host fruits 
and growing in or 
available the uninfested 
portion of property, condi- 
tioned on availability of 
means for such processing. Sim- 
ilarly if the infestation is so lim- 
ited that in the judgment of the 


inspection, 


have been 


determination 


guarded, 


vegetables 

from 
the 
local 


inspector all risks can be elim- 
inated by the sterilization else- 
where provided for in these reg- 


ulations, sterilization and ship- 
ment may be authorized. Such 
authorization shall, however, be 
conditioned on the prompt clean- 
up and destruction of all host 
fruits and vegetables in the in- 
fested portion of the property 
or properties concerned, and 
compliance with any other safe- 
guard as to handling and distri- 
bution required by the inspect- 
or. Following the determination 
of an infestation, an infested 
area shall be designed to include 
all the properties within one 
mile of such infestation, and, if 


*Determination of infestation in a quar- 
antined State, Territory, or District, not 
previously known to be infested by the 
Mediterranean fruit fly will necessitate the 
declaration by the Secretary of Agriculture 
of the fact of such infestation, and, in co- 
operation with the State, the cleanup of the 
infested properties and intensive surveys to 
determine extent of the infestation, follow- 
ed by the institution of such eradication 
measures as the emergency justifies 
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necessitated by the proximity of 
the infestation to the margin of 
an eradication area, such latter 
area shall be extended to give a 
ten-mile safety zone around the 
infested property or properties. 

(b) If the infestation is 
found OUTSIDE of any estab- 
lished ERADICATION AREA, 
the procedure indicated in (a) 
shall be followed with respect to 
properties and to the 
establishment of an_ infested 
and in addition thereto 
there shall be established an 
ERADICATION AREA sur- 
rounding such properties to in- 
clude the within at least 
ten miles of the outside bound- 
ary of said properties. Wherever 
makes such action de- 
sirable or feasible, such eradica- 


infested 


area, 


area 


proximity 


tion area may be joined to and 
made a part of existing eradica- 
tion 
(9) 


areas. 
Insp¢ ction.—A 
spection satisfactory to the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
shall be carried on throughout an in- 
fested State for the prompt discovery 
of any infestation which may occur. 
Section B. Conditions Required Out- 
side of Eradication Areas 

(1) Of the restrictions enumerat- 
ed under Section A, paragraphs (5), 
(6), (7), (8), and (9) shall apply 
to parts of an infested State outside 
areas. Such outside 
be subject to the 
Regulations 4 to 14 


system of in- 


of eradication 
areas shall, 


requirements of 


also, 


inclusive. 

(2) The harvesting and cleanup of 
COMMERCIAL CITRUS’ PLANT- 
INGS outside of eradication 
hall be completed throughout an in- 
fested State prior to April 1, and 
no movement from such areas will 
be permitted after that date except 
as to citrus fruit in cold storage (see 
Sec. A, Paragraph 5), and as may 
later be authorized for sour limes.* 


areas 


Regulation 4. Control of Movement 
of Host Fruits And Vegetables 
from an Infested State** 

Non-host fruits and vege- 

unrestricted.—No restrictions 
are placed by these regulations on 
the interstate movement of fruits, 
vegetables, garden and orchard pro- 
ducts other than products defined as 
“host fruits and vegetables” in par- 
agraph (j). of Regulation 1 or later 
amendments of the same, 

(2) Manufactured and preserved 
articles.—No restrictions are placed 
on the interstate movement of host 
fruits and vegetables which have 
been manufactured or preserved in 
such a manner that in the judgment 
of the inspector no infestation could 


(1) 
tables 


*See footnote p. 9. 
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be transmitted therewith. 

(3) Imported host fruits and veg- 
Host fruits and vegetables 
imported into the United States 
through the ports of an infested 
State under permits issued under the 
provisions of Notice of Quarantine 
No. 56, may be transported through 
an infested State to destinations out- 
side thereof in the original contain- 
without respect to these rules 
and regulations, conditioned upon 
the observance of such safeguards 
on the part of the shipper as may be 
required by the inspector to elim- 
inate risk of spreading the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly. 

(4) Prohibited shipments.—Other 
than as provided in paragraphs 2 and 
3 hereof, host fruits and vegetables 
shall not be moved or allowed to be 
interstate from any part of 
State by truck, auto- 
mobile, or other road vehicle, nor 
by mail, nor in bulk, nor in any 
other manner than by rail or boat 
in compliance with paragraphs 5, 6, 
7, and 8 hereof, nor shall tomatoes 
interstate except when 


etables. 


ers 


moved 
an infested 


be moved 
green. 

(5) Rail shipments.—Other than 
as provided in paragraphs 2 and 3 
hereof, no host fruits and vegetables 
shall be moved or allowed to be mov- 
ed interstate from an infested State 
by rail except when packed in stand- 
ard commercial containers and ship- 
ped in car lots in refrigerator or 
ventilated cars iced or screened in a 
manner satisfactory to the inspector, 
and all such interstate shipments 
while within an infested State shall 
comply with all the screening, icing 
and similar measures enforced as to 
intrastate movement by the States 
concerned. This shall apply to both 
freight and express movement. These 
requirements’ shall not apply to 
movement under permit of sterilized 
host fruits and vegetables in dining 
cars, nor to shipments of host fruits 
and vegetables intended for inter- 
state movement while such shipments 
are moving within an infested State 
in compliance with the requirements 
of that State. 

(6) Boat shipments.—Host fruits 
and vegetables produced in an in- 
fested State shall not be taken on 
board or transported on boats mov- 
ing interstate except in compliance 
with such restrictions or safeguards 
as may be required by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

(7) Permits.—Other than as pro- 
vided in paragraphs 2 and 3 hereof, 
host fruits and vegetables shall not 


**Other than the restrictions placed on 
the intrastate movement of host fruits and 
vegetables no additional requirements are 
made by these regulations on the export of 
such articels from Florida ports direct 
to foreign countries. 
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be moved or allowed to be moved in- 
terstate from an infested State to or 
through any point outside thereof 
unless a permit shall have been issu- 
ed therefor by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

(8) Conditions governing the issu- 
ance of permits.—The issuance of 
permits will be conditioned upon 
compliance on the part of both the 
grower and the shipper of the articles 
to be moved with all the require- 
ments prescribed in Regulation 3. 
Shippers or others intending to move 
or allow to be moved host fruits or 
vegetables shall make application 
for a permit on forms provided for 
that purpose, to the office of the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration, Orlando, Fla., as far as 
possible in advance of the probable 
date of shipment. Applications shall 
show the nature and quantity of the 
articles it is proposed to move, to- 
gether with the location at which 
they will be packed, the name and 
address of the applicant and a list 
of all premises from which host fruits 
and vegetables for packing will be 
secured, together with their locations 
and the names and addresses of the 
owners, and such additional informa- 
tion and agreements as may be em- 
bodied in the application form. 
Regulation 5. Restrictions on the 

Interstate Movement of Cotton 

Bolls and Seed Cotton from an 

Infested State 

(1) Cotton bolls and bollies shall 
not be moved or allowed to be moved 
interstate from an infested State to 
or through any point outside thereof,. 

(2) Seed cotton produced in an 
eradication area shall not be moved 
or allowed to be moved interstate 
from such area to or through any 
point outside thereof. 

(3) Seed cotton produced in an 
infested State outside eradication 
areas shall not be moved or allowed 
to be moved interstate from an in- 
fested State to or through any point 
outside thereof unless a permit shall 
have been issued therefor by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Permits may be issued for 
such interstate movement of seed 
cotton to a gin in an adjoining State 
for the purpose ‘of ginning, when in 
the judgment of the inspector such 
movement does not involve risk of 
spreading the Mediterranean fruit 
fly. 

Regulation 6. Restrictions on the In- 
terstate Movement of Sand, Soil, 
Earth, Peat, Compost and Ma- 
nure from an Infested State 

(1) Sand, soil, earth, peat, com- 
post, and manure of any kind, in 
bulk or in connection with other 
articles, shall not be moved or allow- 
ed to be moved interstate from an 
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eradication area to or through any 
point outside thereof: PROVIDED 
That this shall not apply to Fuller’s 
earth, kaolin clay, phosphatic sand, 
peat, or muck, and similar mined or 
dredged products, including sand, 
when in the judgment of the inspect- 
or such movement does not involve 
risk of spreading the Mediterranean 
fruit fly: PROVIDED FURTHER, 
That this paragraph shall not apply 
to nursery stock with soil, moved in 
compliance with Regulation 8. 

(2) No restrictions are placed on 
the interstate movement of sand, soil, 
earth, peat, compost or manure from 
points in an infested State located 
outside of eradication areas. 


Regulation 7. Restrictions on the In- 
terstate Movement of Picking 
Equipment and Other Articles 

from an Infested State 

Fruit-picking equipment and other 
articles which have been associated 
with the production of or commerce 
in fruits and vegetables shall not be 
moved or allowed to be moved inter- 
state from an infested State to or 
through any point outside thereof un- 
less a permit shall have been issued 
therefor by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Permits 
may be issued for such interstate 
movement upon determination by the 
inspector that the said articles have 
been so cleaned or treated as to 
eliminate any danger of their carry- 
ing Mediterranean fruit fly. 

Regulation 8. Nursery Stock from 

an Infested State 
Nursery stock, including all kinds 

of plants and plant roots except por- 
tions of plants without roots or soil, 
shall not be moved or allowed to be 
moved interstate from an infested 
State to or through any point out- 
side thereof unless a permit shall 
have been issued therefor by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Permits may be issued for 
such interstate movement upon de- 
termination by the inspector either 
(a) that the nursery in question is 
so situated and so protected as to 
eliminate the risk of soil infestation 
by larvae and pupae of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly, or (b) that the said 
articles have been so cleaned or 
treated as to eliminate any danger 
of their carrying the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, or (c) that the said articles 
have originated outside of any erad- 
ication area. 

Regulation 9. Marking Requirements 
Each box, crate, or other contain- 

er of the articles for which permits 

are required by these regulations 
shall be plainly marked with the 
name and address of the consignor 
and shall bear securely attached to 
the outside thereof the permit issued 
in compliance with these regulations, 
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In the case of car lot and boat ship- 
ments permits shall also accompany 
the waybill covering such shipment. 
All conductor’s manifests, memoran- 
da, or bills of lading pertaniing to 
such instructions with respect to 
cleaning of said cars as shall be re- 
quired. 

Regulation 10. Cleaning of Railway 
Cars, Boats and Other Vehicles 
and Containers 

Railway cars, boats, and other ve- 
hicles and containers which have 
been used in transporting any re- 
stricted articles produced in or mov- 
ed from an infested State, shall not 
thereafter be moved or allowed to be 
moved interstate until they have been 
thoroughly cleaned and, if required 
by the inspector, disinfected, by the 
destination carrier at the point of 
unloading in manner and by method 
prescribed by the Plant Quarantine 
and Control Administration. 
Regulation 11. Reshipment from 

Non-infested States of Host Fruits 
and Vegetables Originating in an 
Infested State 

(1) Host fruits and vegetables 
which have originated in and been 
moved from an infested State shall 
not thereafter be reshipped or other- 
wise transported into or between the 
States of Alabama, Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Georgia, Idaho, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Nevada, New Mexi- 
co, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Utah or Washington, or into the 
Territory of Porto Rico. 

(2) Host fruits and vegetables 
which have originated in and been 
moved from an infested State into 
the area northeast of and including 
Potomac Yards, Va., the District of 
Columbia, and the States of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, shall not 
thereafter be reshipped or otherwise 
transported to points in the United 
States outside the said northeastern 
area. 

(3) No restrictions are placed on 
the interstate movement from non-in- 
fested States of articles other than 
host fruits and vegetables and rail- 
way cars and other vehicles and con- 
tainers, unless such articles have 
been moved from an infested State 
in violation of the rules and regula- 
tions supplemental to Notice of Quar- 
antine No. 68 or any amendment 
thereto or revision thereof. 


Regulation 12. Inspection of Restrict- 
ed Articles in Transit. 

Any car, vehicle, basket, box, or 
other container moved or offered for 
movement interstate which contains 
or may contain articles the move- 
ment of which is prohibited or re- 
stricted by these regulations shall be 
subject to inspection by inspectors at 

Continued on page 34 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER 


Timely Suggestions for Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Fertilize and cultivate young groves. 

Fertilize bearing groves if trees show 
yellowing. 

Spray for white fly if this pest shows 
signs of becoming numerous. 

Begin fall clean-up spray for scale. 

Mow cover crop. 

Control rust mites. 
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THE SEASON’S OUTLOOK 


The citrus shipping season has begun. Early 
shipments of grapefruit from Manatee and 
Dade counties were made immediately follow- 
ing the first of September, and the movement 
may be expected to increase in volume rapidly 
as the season advances. 

In spite of the fruit fly, general business de- 
pression, adverse financial conditions and what 
not, The Citrus Industry looks forward to a 
season of profit for Florida citrus growers and 
shippers. In the first place, the citrus crop of 
the United States this year probably will be not 
more than sixty per cent of last year’s pro- 
duction. Highest estimates for Florida are 15,- 
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000,000 boxes as against 26,000,000 boxes last 
season. California is expected to harvest a crop 
of 25,000,000 boxes, including lemons, as 
against 38,000,000 boxes last season. To this 
must be added the grapefruit crop of Texas, 
which is variously estimated, but which will not 
materially affect the aggregate production. 

Here we have a reduction of about forty per 
cent from last year’s production to begin with. 
Then, too, the quality of the-crop, insofar at 
least as Florida and Texas are concerned, is 
much above last year’s average. The sizes are 
more in keeping with the demand and the crop 
is maturing much earlier than last year. Fruit 
now going forward from Manatee and Dade 
counties, is said to be fully as matured at this 
time as was the fruit from the same sections a 
month later last season. 

This early fruit is being subjected to the most 
rigorous inspection for maturity tests and it is 
believed that every precaution is being taken 
to prevent the shipment of any immature or 
unfit fruit. The fruit inspection law was 
strengthened by the last legislature and the 
Commissioner of Agriculture is determined that 
there shall be no repetition of last year’s scan- 
dals in the inspection service. Federal inspec- 
tors, acting in conjunction with the state de- 
partment of agrieulture, are taking every pre- 
caution to protect the reputation of Florida by 
preventing the shipment of any fruit which fails 
to meet the required maturity tests. With no 
green fruit going to market during the early 
days of shipment, the market should respond 
liberally to these early offerings. 

A reported shortage of competing fruits, 
coupled with the shortage of citrus and the 
much better quality and more desirable sizes, 
should result in bringing good prices to the 
grower of quality fruit throughout the season. 
With the small crop properly distributed, with 
the improved grade and pack now in vogue 
among Florida shippers, and with the advertis- 
ing campaigns contemplated, The Citrus Indus- 
try looks forward to a season of greater profit 
for the growers than that of any recent year. 


TEN MILLION DOLLAR SYNDICATE 


Organization of a syndicate capitalized at 
$10,000,000 to deal in Florida citrus groves is 
announced in press dispatches from New York. 

This announcement is good insofar as it in- 
dicates that Northern capital has confidence in 
the permanence and value of Florida groves. It 
substantiates the statement made in these col- 
umns last month that Florida groves are in 
growing demand at good prices. It confirms the 
returning faith of outsiders in the stability and 
soundness of Florida investments. 

However, there is one feature of the an- 
nouncement which does not appeal to us. The 
dispatches say that the $10,000,000 is to be 
used in purchasing OPTIONS on Florida groves. 
We trust that the dispatches are wrong. There 
is a vast difference between investing ten mil- 
\-on dollars in citrus groves and investing ten 
mi'lion dollars in OPTIONS on citrus groves. 

True, the man who invests his money in 
OPTIONS has faith that the groves will ad- 
vance in value and that his option may be sold 
at a profit to an actual buyer. It is an evidence 
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that the purchaser of the option has confidence 
in Florida and is willing to back his judgment 
with his coin—but so did the “binder boys’ of 
a sad and by-gone day. Ten million dollars of 
the syndicate invested in OPTIONS would ben- 
efit no one but the members of the syndicate and 
the sellers of the options in case a final sale 
should be consummated. 

Ten million dollars actually invested in 
GROVES by a syndicate with the purpose of 
holding, improving and developing the proper- 
ties as a permanent investment would benefit 
not only the members of the syndicate and the 
seller of the grove, but would also be of value 
to the industry and to the state. A syndicate 
with unlimited capital and large holdings effi- 
ciently managed would be a source of profit to 
its stockholders and a bulwark of strength for 
the industry, as a number of large grove hold- 
ings in Florida have already demonstrated. 

The Citrus Industry will welcome the coming 
of any organization which has ten million dol- 
lars to invest citrus groves. It hopes, however, 
for the good of the industry and the state, that 
ee may be in GROVES, not in OP- 
TI , 


MERGERS . Eye 

There has been much talk of mergers in cit- 
rus circles of Florida during the past three 
months. This merger movement, or rather, this 
talk of a merger movement, had its inception at 
Waverly when an organization of growers pass- 
ed a resolution calling for a merger of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange and the Florida United 
Growers. This resolution provoked much dis- 
cussion in Exchange and other circles and re- 
— in “pro” and “anti” factions being form- 


ed. 
Then the Farm Board entered the field with 
the ultimatum that Florida co-operative agen- 
cies must concolidate their efforts and unify 
their program before any financial relief would 
be extended by the Board. The “Committee of 
Fifty” also took a hand by passing a resolution 
calling upon the two co-operative organizations 
to consolidate. 
' Up to now, however, in spite of resolutions 
and mandates, the merger of the two organiza- 
tions appears no nearer than when the Waverly 
meeting was held three months ago. The only 
sign of a merger which has been seen is the re- 
turn of the DiGiorgio interests to the Exchange 
after an absence of some two or three years. 
These interests, the International Fruit Co., and 
the Lucerne Park Groves, with their big volume 
of fruit, will hereafter be affiliated with the Ex- 
change. 


PLAN VS. LOAN 


Speaking of the demand of the Farm Board 
that Florida citrus growers must change their 
methods of marketing if they are to receive 
financial aid from the Board, the Orlando Senti- 
nel says: 

_ “Apart from a temporary need for funds to 
install equipment and facilities for heating and 
cooling processes (and we believe even that can 
be taken care of and will be taken care of), we 
can see no reason why the Clearing House Asso- 
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ciation can not take care of itself as it was do- 
ing and planned to do before the passage of the 
Farm Relief Bill and as the California group 
has done for many years. Certainly if securing 
a loan were contingent upon drastic changes in 
the Florida plan, the loan might prove to be a 
disastrously expensive move. 

“The California citrus co-operative organiza- 
tion fits California conditions; the Clearing 
House plan uniquely fills Florida’s needs. If the 
provisions of the act are applicable to both 
types of organization, all well and good if we 
need financial assistance. If the provisions of 
the act fit California alone, we shall keep plug- 
ging away; but that is not the end of the story, 
by a very great deal.” 


TEXAS CITRICULTURE 


The cultivation of citrus fruits in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas has reached the 
point where the industry must be taken serious- 
ly by growers of other sections. When Texas 
first entered the lists some few years ago, out- 
siders were inclined to look with skepticism on 
the results, but this condition no longer exists. 
_o.Texas now has two co-operative organiza- 
tions with a combined membership of one thou- 


sand, not to mention those growers who are 


not affiliated with either of these organizations. 
These two co-operatives expect to ship not less 
than 1,600 cars of fruit this season. The amount 
to be shipped independently of the co-opera- 
tives is not estimated. When it is remembered 
that the Texas groves are just coming into bear- 
ing and that more than five million trees have 
been planted, the extent of the industry when 
fully developed may be gauged with some ac- 
curacy. 

So important has the industry become that 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley Magazine, form- 
erly devoted to general horticultural topics, has 
changed its name to Texas Citriculture and is 
now devoted exclusively to citrus topics. 


The Citrus Industry hopes that the depart- 
ment of agriculture may soon revise its shipping 
rules to permit the shipment of fruit to the now 
prohibited Southern and Western territory. The 
abolishment of the zone system as suggested by 
Senator Fletcher and Hon. Peter O. Knight, 
thus permitting the shipment of any non-infest- 
ed fruit to any territory, might prove the solu- 
tion of this problem. 


Don’t let the fly campaign and marketing 
problems blind you to the necessity for proper- 
ly caring for your grove. The proper applica- 
tion of fertilizers and insecticides is even more 
important now than before the fly infestation 
was added to your worries. 


This year, as every year, the grower who 
produces the best and most attractive fruit is 
the one who will make the most money. 


The first essential to intelligent marketing is 
the production of fruit which is suitable for the 
market. 


Make it your business to see that not one 
green fruit is shipped from Florida this season. 
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The Utilization of Our Agri- 
cultural By-Products 


By Aruthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture 


It may appear to some who are un- 
familiar with the spirit and method 
of research that research into small 
things may at times be trifling. No 
“unknown” is trifling in honest re- 
search. To the scientist every strange 
field is as the rainbow, with always 
the hope and possibility of the pot 
of gold being at the end. 

The little tomato seed was a waste 
of the catsup industry until chemists 
found a way to extract its oil. To- 
day this oil is used as food and in 
making fine soaps. The kernel of the 
seed of the apricot was a waste of 
the apricot industry until chemists 
found a way to free it from its bit- 
ter principle. Today the apricot kern- 
el, tasting nearly like the almond, is 
used in flavoring macaroons. The 
seeds of the raisin were a waste with 
the seeded raisin industry until chem- 
ists found a way to use them. The oil 
of the seed is compatible in taste 
with the raisin, and work is now be- 
ing done in spraying this oil on the 
seeded raisins to keep them soft and 
fresh until consumed. 

Until only a short while ago the 
pancreas gland of the slaughtered 
calf and hog of the packinghouse was 
only a minor edible by-product, call- 
ed sweetbread when used as food. 
Then medical research found in the 
gland the marvelous substance called 
insulin which humankind 
from suffering and death from dia- 
betes. This discovery not only great- 
ly heightened the commercial money 
value of a trifling by-product, but it 
benefited suffering humanity entire- 
ly beyond any mere money value that 
can be put upon it. So nothing is too 
small for research. 

In these days of rapidly moving 
evolution in industry—and the farm- 
er must draw a lesson from it 
can never tell but that the humble 
and little-respected by-product of to- 
day may be a main product tomor- 
row. The manufacturing industries 
can show hundreds of examples of 
this, The cornstarch industry started 
out to make cornstarch for cooking 
and laundering. Then science showed 
how to make glucose from the starch. 
Then someone conceived the idea 
that the oil of the germ had attri- 
butes of the comparatively costly im- 
ported olive oil. To-day glucose, corn 
sirup, and corn oil are main products 
of the corn refining industry. There 
was a time when this industry dump- 


relieves 


-one 


ed into the river all of the corn kern- 
el that was left after the starch had 
been removed. To-day these formerly 
utterly wasted by-products are live- 
stock feed, selling for well up into 
the millions a year. 

Our immense fruit and vegetable 
canned-food industry had its begin- 
ning in the home and was perfected 
in the scientific laboratory and in the 
canning plant. However, at first the 
purpose of the canning was to save 
something out of the losses from sur- 
pluses and low prices. To-day the 
canned article is a main product, 
with thousands of acres of land and 
factories devoted to canning crops. 

Our chemical laboratories point 
out to us an Age of Cellulose, which 
challenges our imagination. What is 
cellulose? This is the substance—con- 
sisting of the three chemical ele- 
ments carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
—which is the principal part of the 
solid framework of plants. The wood- 
en floors we walk upon, the newspa- 
pers and magazines and books we 
read, corn cobs, cornstalks, wheat 
straw and other straws—these and 
myriad other things are largely cel- 
lulose. Chemically, cellulose is very 
similar in composition to cornstarch 
and the sugars; it contains the same 
elements and is convertible into sug- 
ars by the action of heat and acid. 

Cotton is nearly pure cellulose. 
The chemist already knows how to 
make rapon and artificial silks out of 
cellulose from cotton linters, corn- 
stalks, etc., and industries of great 
size have sprung up to manufacture 
them. Who can imagine the future in 
store for the humble and lowly corn- 
stalk? I have seen a beautifully print- 
ed and bound book entitled “Farm 
Products in Industry,” the paper of 
which was made mainly of cornstalks. 
I have read farm journals printed on 
paper the most costly part of which 
had been replaced by cornstalk pulp. 
I have handled samples of insulating 
and building 
stalks, 
cork 


made of 
porus and 
almost as 


board corn- 
light as 
hard and 
dense as iron. Who can say now, in 
view of the industrial beginnings al- 
ready made, what part cornstalks, 
now worth $2 a ton for their potash 
and $3 as feed, will play in the build- 
ing construction and heat and cold 
insulation of the future? Some day 
our books and daily news may come 
to us on cornstalk paper. 


some as 


and some 


Not long ago the idea was conceiv- 
ed of manufacturing the bagasse of 
the sugar-cane mill into insulating 
board. To-day an enormous business 
stands as a monument to that idea, 
to the ingenuity of private business, 
and to the cooperation of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
and the capacity of its scientists. Ba- 
gasse is the pulp of the sugar cane 
left after the extraction of the cane 
juice. The sugar mills formerly used 
it as fuel for the mills. To-day the 
bagasse pressed-board industry takes 
not only all the bagasse it can hand- 
ily get in our South, but is import- 
ing it from Cuba and is also looking 
for other materials to utilize. Ba- 
gasse board has been selling for $100 
to $125 a ton, as against the fuel 
value of the bagasse at the sugar 
mill, which is about $2 to $3 a ton 
for the wet material. 

In the operation of making boards 
out of bagasse, cornstalks, 
straws, etc., the processes are largely 
mechanical, but in the chemical lab- 
oratory, where man plays the game 
of atoms and ions with nature’s 
secrets, the revelations promise to be 
intensely interesting. In the chemical 
field the chemist has made only the 
barest beginning in unfolding the 
mysteries and possibilities of cellu- 
lose, 

In the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils of our department in Washing- 
ton, where a vast amount of valu- 
able work has been done in the util- 
ization of agricultural by-products, 
there is a small bottle of a brownish 
cellulose substance called lignin, 
which was derived from the corn 
plant. Lignin is one of the principal 
parts of woody plant tissues. Its 
chemical nature is not yet clear, but 
Dr. W. W. Skinner, assistant chief 
of the chemical and technological re- 
search unit of the bureau, says lig- 
nin possibly may yield as many pro- 
ducts of commercial, chemical, and 
medical importance as have been 
yielded by coal-tar, that by-product 
of the manufacture of coal gas, the 
study and exploitation of which gave 
to Germany a preeminent position in 
the world chemical trade. Our chem- 
ists say that lignin may possibly yield 
even more coal-tar, itself a vegetable 
by-product of the carboniferous age. 
Some of the articles made from coal- 
tar that are of great commercial im- 
portance are aniline dyes, phthalein 
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dyes and other phthalenis, indigo, 
carbolic acid, creosote, flavoring ex- 
tracts, and drugs and chemicals of 
many kinds. The Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils has already made 
dyes from lignin which are more fast 
than the first aniline dyes made 
from coal-tar. Aud the chemist has 
gone scarcely below the surface in 
the exploration of lignin. Millions 
and millions of tons of by-product 
stalks, cobs, and straws are produc- 
ed on our farms every year and every 
ton holds its store of the mysteries 
of lignin and cellulose — and who 
knows what else! 


Then there is furfural, from which 
is made an artificial resinous mater- 
ial—hard and quite elastic substance 
which, when made from the corn- 
cob, looks almost exactly like gutta- 
percha. Gutta-percha is an imported 
product taken from Malayan trees 
which is used for a multitude of pur- 
poses, especially as an insulator and 
nonconductor of electricity. Furfural 
can be made from a number of the 
woody cellulose by-products of the 
farm, corncobs and oat hulls being 
very good sources. Furfural may have 
tremendously extensive possibilities 
in the mannfacturing industries. 
There is not yet a pressing economic 
or technical demand for the sub- 
stance, but who knows when there 
may be? Our chemists believe the 
substance can be widely used some 
day in the manufacture of insulation 
materials, the parts of telephone in- 
struments that are now hard rubber, 
penholders, umbrella handles, and 
generally as a substitute for hard 
rubber, etc. There is a vast quantity 
of furfural in cobs, hulls, straw, and 
the like. One of the largest oat pro- 
cessing concerns in the country is 
now making large quantities of fur- 
fural from oat hulls and selling it to 
manufacturers of resins, paints, lac- 
quers, etc., who use it as a solvent. 
Furfural formerly was imported from 
Germany, as a chemical curiosity, at 
$30 a pound; to-day, as a result of 
work done by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, it is manufactured in 
this country to sell at about 11 cents 
a pound. 

For generations the cotton farm- 
er has had as his main business the 
production of an industrial inedible 
fibre for the textile mills. At the time 
of the Civil War the by-product cot- 
tonseed, except the small quantity 
saved for planting, was practically 
waste; in 1870 it was used for fertil- 
izer; in 1880 for cattle feed; and in 
1890, thanks to the chemist and his 
research, a cotton-oil industry came 
into being. Cottonseed oil is used in 
cooking and for many other pur- 
poses, 

A by-product may even have by- 
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products of “‘s own. In pressing the 
cottonseed to extract the oil the cot- 
tony fuzz on the seed was a nuisance. 
This fuzz is called linters. Today we 
have a great industry which makes 
a product out of linters that looks 
and feels like silk. This is an accom- 
plishment of the research chemist, 
made in the chemical explorations of 
cellulose. Linters have become so val- 
uable that the seed is sometimes 
scraped so close that it looks as if 
it had been shaved with a razor. 
They were first used in making mat- 
tresses, batting, high explosives (nit- 
rocellulose), ete. To-day they are 
used to make the finish and tops for 
our automobiles, substitutes for 
leather, brushes, combs, and mirrors, 
camera films—including our movies, 
casings for sausauges, fine paper, col- 
lodion for skinned fingers, ete. 

The tree of the forest is largely 
cellulose. What the lumber indus- 
try has done and is doing in the util- 
ization of its by-products is a ro- 
mance in itself. 


The last few years in the citrus in- 
dustry of California have seen one of 
the romances of agriculture—a splen- 
did example of what science plus in- 
telligence and cooperative organiza- 
tion of agricultural producers can do. 

A few years ago the citrus grow- 
ers of California, particularly the 
lemon growers, found themselves in 
a very serious situation. They were 
loaded down with the burden of crop 
surpluses. There seemed no way out 
but ruin. Leaders of the growers ask- 
ed the United States Department of 
Agriculture for help, and obtained 
from the department the services of 
G. Harold Powell, horticultural ex- 
pert. The growers gave him free rein 
to supervise their industry. One of 
the first things this expert did was 
to try to find ways of utilizing the 
the surpluses, which consisted of 
good but over-sized, under-sized, and 
odd-shaped fruits, the removal of 
which to waste dumps had been cost- 
ing the growers a dollar a ton. Our 
Bureau of Chemistry investigated 
the chemical-research features of the 
problem, and sent one of its expert 
fruit chemists to Sicily to study the 
methods of the Sicilians in handling 
their crop—extracting oil, citrus acid, 
and pectin from their lemons. Lemon 
oil and citric acid are used as flavor- 
ings by bakers and confectioners and 
in the home. Pectin is used in great 
quantities in jellies, jams, and pre- 
serves, with fruits which lack the 
agent—pectin—which makes them 
jell. Another use of the acid, and 
probably its largest one, is in making 
soft-drink beverages. When the 
chemist returned from Sicily the bu- 
reau.established a laboratory at Los 
Angeles, which is now the fruit and 
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vegetable utilization laboratory of 
the bureau. 

The citrus work at the Los Angeles 
laboratory was begun with an al- 
most insignificant appropriation, and 
to-day the Department of Agricul- 
ture is expending only about $15,000 
a year upon it. While science was 
working in the laboratory the citrus 
growers were organizing, and how 
they organized is known the world 
over. 

The first work with the citrus by- 
products was done by non-agricultur- 
al capital and people not so directly 
interested in the success of the en- 
terprise as the citrus growers. When 
the growers themselves became or- 
ganized they put their cooperative or- 
ganization seriously into the by-pro- 
duct business. How well they suc- 
ceeded is seen from the following: 
At one growers’ cooperative by-pro- 
ducts plant the gross business in cit- 
ric acid alone has amounted to as 
much as $400,000 in a single year. 
The cooperative plant does not stop 
when it has extracted the chemicals. 
One plant used to pay a man $100 a 
month to cart the pulp away and get 
rid of it; today it is processing the 
pulp and selling it for stock feed for 
more than $40,000 a year. 

The citrus cooperative not only 
dragged a great fruit industry out of 
the shadow of bankruptcy; it made 
the United States independent of 
foreign sources for its oil, citrus cit- 
ric acid, and pectin. Incidentally, it 
has shown the American farmer what 
he can do with a business problem of 
the first magnitude when he organ- 
izes and gets the best talent and 
brains he can find for solving it. 
To-day the by-products of the Cali- 
fornia citrus industry are worth more 
than a million dollars a year to the 
growers. 

To get the best prices for his pro- 
duct, the farmer must select, grade, 
and standardize his crop. The farm 
cooperatives are grading and stand- 
ardizing as never before, but the 
more careful the grading and the 
higher the standards, the more of the 
product that must go into the column 
of by-products and be handled ac- 
cordingly. 

In the case of many of the fruits, 
the good sound fruits among the off- 
grades are, with good management, 
processing, and salesmanship, find- 
ing great outlets in the form of pure 
crushed-fruit beverages, jams, jellies, 
and preserves, and as ingredients in 
confections, candies, ice creams, etc. 
People buy pure fruit juices as bev- 
erages in great quantities and pay 
well for them, when they can get 
them. For years our Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils has been urging the 
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Two Inspection Services 


Growers, shippers and the public 
will do well to distinguish between 
the two distinct inspection services 
which will function in connection 
with the shipment of citrus fruits 
from Florida from now until Decem- 
ber 1, it was pointed out at fly eradi- 
cation headquarters of the Plant 


Quarantine and Control Administra- ' 


United States Department of 
and the State Plant 


tion, 
Agriculture 
Board. 
Federal quarantine  regulatoins 
governing the interstate movement 
of citrus fruits in Florida require 
that they move from duly certified 
packing houses, and that grove prop- 
erty must be approved before pick- 
ing begins. Provision has been made 
for handling such inspections by 
agents of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, operating under 


Better Conditions For Grape Producers 


Better conditions among grape 
growers, largely the result of lower 
volume of production of grapes and 
other fruits as compared with crops 
of the last few years, are reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in a special report on 
the grape market situation. Present 
prospects are that the total produc- 
tion of grapes in 1929 will be about 
one-fifth less than that in either 1927 
or 1928 and nearly 200,000 tons be- 
low the five-year average, says the 
bureau. The condition of the crop 
on August 1 indicated that the 1929 
crop of grapes would be about 2,- 
060,778 tons for the country as a 
whole. The bureau says: 

“The crop in California is expect- 
ed to be about the smallest since 
1924. Factors contributing to the 
situation in that State were a 2 per 
cent decrease in bearing acreage, de- 
ficiency in rainfall the preceding 
winter, frosts in early springs, and 
severe heat late in June and early in 
July. 

“In the States other than Califor- 
nia, the prospects early in August 
pointed to a crop about one-tenth less 
than last season. Michigan, New 
York, and Pennsylvania report the 
grapes generally of good quality. In 
the Ozark region considerable dam- 
age was caused by hail and black rot. 


“The 1929 grape season opened 
about the middle of June, a week or 
so later than last season, with two 
ears moving from southern Califor- 
nia and two cars from Florida. Ship- 
ments to August 17 were only 2,522 


the Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration. These inspectors, 
however, will be concerned wholly 
and solely with compliance with fed- 
eral fruit fly quarantine regulations. 
They will be on duty during the en- 
tire shipping season. 

Inspections to prevent the ship- 
ment of green or immature citrus 
fruits constitute an entirely separate 
activity. Such green fruit inspections 
under the State law are made until 
December 1. They have for a number 
of years previously been carried on 
by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture at Tallahassee. This year, how- 
ever, the State Department of Agri- 
culture has by cooperative agreement 
turned the actual inspecting work 
over to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. For the 


cars as compared with 4,430 to the 
same time last season. Total carlot 
shipments of grapes filled more than 
80,000 cars last year and 82,566 the 
season before, in addition to rather 
heavy movement by motor truck. 

“The market outlook for table 
grapes seems comparatively good, in 
view of the fact that it is a light 
year for most other fruits. The com- 
bined condition reports for 12 fruit 
crops, August 1, averaged about 24 
per cent below the corresponding re- 
ports of last year and about 19 per 
cent below the 10-year average. Ac- 
cording to estimates for August, 
there will be about one-fifth less ap- 
ples and pears than last year and 
one-third less peaches. Decline in 
competition from other fruits may 
be partly offset by decrease in the 
demand for certain types and varie- 
ties of juice grapes, as reported from 
some market districts. 

“Prices to date for the 1929 grape 
crop have been more satisfactory 
than those of the previous season. 
Field representatives in California re- 
port that the juice grape crop there 
is expected to approximate 420,000 
tons as compared with 482,000 tons 
produced in 1928; however, 18,000 
tons of the juice grape crop in 1928 
were not harvested. Table grape pro- 
duction in California is estimated at 
361,000 tons, compared with 478,000 
tons last year. Last season 75,000 
tons of table grapes were not har- 
vested. The raisin grape production, 
on a fresh basis, is placed at 1,010,- 


000 tons as compared with 1,406,000 
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purpose of these green fruit inspec- 
tions, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics will utilize the force of 
inspectors which it has on duty in 
the state each shipping season. These 
heretofore have inspected solely for 
grade and pack of citrus fruits ship- 
ped from those Florida packing 
houses at which inspectors have been 
on duty. Green fruit inspections will 
be under the personal supervision of 
O. G. Straus of the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
who has charge of such inspections 
for grade and pack. 

There is no connection, the state- 
ment points out, between these two 
distinct inspection forces, except that 
each organization directing such in- 
spections is a part of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





tons in 1928, of which 60,000 tons 
were not harvested.” 


CALIFORNIA ALERT 
IN FLY PROTECTION 


Considerable interest has been 
aroused by copies of Pacific coast 
papers reaching Florida containing 
accounts of sentence of three months 
in the Los Angeles County jail given 
to a Japanese mess boy of the steam- 
er Calawa by United States District 
Judge James, Los Angeles. 

The mess boy, unknown to the 
ship’s officers, attempted to go ashore 
at San Pedro with a quantity of con- 
traband papayas and mangoes from 
Hawaii. These are hosts of the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly and are forbid- 
den entry at Pacific coast ports. The 
boy admitted that he had tried to 
avoid the port inspection service, and 
pleaded guilty. 

At fly eradication headquarters 
here it is explained that Federal 
Quarantine No. 13 has been in force 
at Pacific coast ports continuously 
since 1915. This strictly prohibits the 
importation into the continental Unit- 
ed States of all Hawaiian grown 
fruits except cocoanuts, pineapples, 
green Chinese bananas and taro; and 
these articles are given careful cyan- 
ide gas fumigation at the ports be- 
fore being admitted. A strict quaran- 
tine inspection is maintained at all 
Pacific coast ports for the enforce- 
ment of these regulations. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 
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J. S. CRUTCHFIELD SPEAKS 
BEHALF OF PRODUCERS 


On October 14 and 15 at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the regular mid-year meet- 
ing of the United State Chamber of 
Commerce will be held. As vice-chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee 
of the chamber, J. S. Crutchfield, 
president of the American Fruit 
Growers Inc., will be a prominent 
and active participant, on behalf of 
the fruit and vegetable industries. 

On October 12 in Columbus, prior 
to the opening of the regular cham- 
ber meeting, the National Council- 
ors of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce will meet. At this time Mr. 
Crutchfield will make an address on 
the subject of the National Council- 
ors’ Point of View. It is through the 
duly appointed National Councilors 
that so vast an organization as the 
chamber keeps in intimate touch with 
each line of business and industry in 
the country, the individual councilors 
being from among the biggest and 
most representative men of their re- 
spective lines. 

In important national, as in im- 
portant sectional, gatherings of every 
nature the representatives of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. are 
heard with close attention, not only 
because of the outstanding caliber 
of the men themselves but because of 
the widespread operations of the or- 
ganization and the fact that it repre- 
sents so vast a body of producers. 


In a day when even the federal 
government is showing such vital 
concern to give voice to agricultural 
and horticultural producers which 
will enable them to be heard by the 
nation, the growers served by the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. are 
ably represented. The consumers’ 
side of questions always obtains hear- 
ing. It is only through large organ- 
izations of growers, manned by able 
men, that the producers’ side may be 
presented in such manner as to ob- 
tain attention. 
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WILLIAM H. BAGGS ON 
FOREIGN TRADE RULES 


William H. Baggs, general manag- 
er of the national organization of the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. was a 
speaker at the recent Toronto con- 
vention of the International Apple 
Association. Mr, Baggs as chairman 
presented the report of the commit- 
tee upon foreign trade rules of that 
organization. Because of his work 
over a long period of years in behalf 
of better and more ethical practices 
in the produce trade, and his contacts 
with foreign trade through the large 
export business of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., Mr. Baggs is ex- 
ceptionally qualified in that connec- 
tion. In recent years Mr. Baggs 
through trips abroad has come into 
intimate touch with foreign trading 
practices. 

The International Apple Associa- 
tion convention is the great annual 
mid-summer gathering of fruit and 
produce men from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. While its 
attention is primarily given to apples, 
it exercises much influence in other 
lines of perishable handling through 
bringing together at such times so 
many handlers of fruits and vege- 
tables. At the conclusion of the To- 
ronto convention Mr. Baggs was re- 
elected a member of the executive 
committee of the board of directors 
of the association, to serve during 
the ensuing year. 


LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU 
PLEASED WITH SERVICE 


Selling service by the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. for the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Selling Exchange has 
proven so satisfactory to the pro- 
ducers organizations that the scope 
of the service continues to expand. 

Just now the Farm Bureau is mov- 
ing sweet potatoes in large volume, 
about five hundred cars of which, it 
is stated, will be of Blue Goose 
Grade and sold under the famous 
Blue Goose trademark. 
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OOSE NEWS 


LARGE BUYING UNITS 
NEW SALES PROBLEM 


Only an advertising and consumer- 
recognized trademark can in these 
days successfully contend with the 
new conditions created in the food- 
stuffs markets by the large buying 
units which increasingly are absorb- 
ing a large percentage of the farm 
products moving into consumption. 

Reduced to a simple analysis it is 
a question either of a bargain price 
or an advertised trademark for which 
consumer-demand is sufficient to re- 
quire that it be supplied. Unfortu- 
nately for agriculture only a small 
part of the total agricultural produc- 
tion of the country goes to market 
in its original form under trademarks 
sufficiently advertised to command 
the respect of retailers through the 
established demand of the consuming 
public. 

Thus only large selling units can 
successfully compete with modern 
conditions, because only a large vol- 
ume of sales under any given trade- 
mark can warrant the volume of ad- 
vertising sufficient to obtain wide 
consumer recognition, 

A further advantage of the large 
selling organization is its ability to 
put a correct value upon that which 
it sells, due to its wide sources of 
correct information, not only con- 
cerning the particular product offer- 
ed for sale but concerning those 
other products with which it must 
compete for public favor. 

An illustration of this was notice- 
able recently in connection with open- 
ing the boxed-apple season in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Sales opened at 
good prices. Then from a source of 
recognized authority, not however 
connected with apple selling, appear- 
ed newspaper statements to the effect 
that apple prices were too high. Rea- 
sons were cited for the statement 
which were convincing to many per- 
sons, even to many of those having 
apples for sale. However, on the fol- 
lowing day the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, which sells its nationally 


Continued on page 2 
Adv. 
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WHAT'S IN SOIL 

If you are not accustomed to think- 
ing of the soil as something alive, 
let Dr. S. A. Waksman, microbiolo- 
gist, New Jersey experiment station, 
tell you what he finds in it. A pound 
of soil out of your field contains 450 
grams. June ONE GRAM of this 
soil contains, on the average: 

100,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 live 
bacteria, of many kinds. 

10,000 to 1,000,000 fungous spores 
and pieces of mycelium. 

10,000 to 20,000,000 actinomyces. 

10,000 to 1,000,000 live protozoa. 

Many algae and 
diatoms. 

Quite a lot of nematodes, rotifers, 
insect larvae, etc. 

The most amazing thing, perhaps, 
is how that gram of soil also con- 
trives to make room for organic mat- 
ter, chemical plant foods, water and 
air. 

And think of the confusion when 
one of these earthworm giants pushes 
his way through and upsets the 
whole happy family! — The Farm 
Journal. 


thousands cells 


LARGE BUYING UNITS 

NEW SALES PROBLEM 

Continued from page 1 

known Skookum apples through the 
American Fruit Growers Inc., gave 
to the press of that section a state- 
ment of actual production conditions, 
not only in Washington and Oregon 
but in other apple producing sections, 
and involving likewise the relatively 
short citrus crops in Florida and Cal- 
ifornia, which thoroughly substantiat- 
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ed the strong position of the market 
as of that date. Confidence was re- 
stored. 

To sell well, and to obtain the real 
value of any article, it is necessary 
not only to exert good salesmanship, 
but to be armed with accurate infor- 
mation. Faced with “buying talk”, 
the large sales organization is able 
to retort with facts and figures 
which establish the correctness of its 
valuations; and is further armed 
with the knowledge that the express- 
ed demand of the consuming public 
requires the purchase by dealers of 
goods under its advertised trade- 
mark. It therefore is not panicky in 
the face of created conditions of ap- 
parent adverse nature; and may 
stand its ground. 

The large selling unit, with the ad- 
vertised trademark and its own con- 
sumer contacts through that trade- 
mark, is the successful answer to the 
large buying combinations which to- 
day exercise so great an influence in 
the national markets. It is the only 
successful answer yet evolved. 
oe : —? 
EAT FRUIT 


“One of the reasons why 
fruits are so good for us is be- 
cause they prevent acidity. 
They are what the chemist calls 
‘base forming’ substances. That 
is, they produce alkalies in the 
body. 

“You may be surprised at 
this statement. You will ask 
how in the world the acid of a 
fruit can produce alkali, ex- 
actly the opposite of an acid. 

“That is one of the wonders 
of the human body. Nature has 
so regulated her laboratory 
that it is capable of transform- 
ing the fruit acid into an al- 
kali. You need not be afraid of 
fruits just because somebody 
has told you ‘they produce uric 
acid,’ or some other dangerous 
acid. There is no truth in this 
popular fancy. 

“Fruits stimulate the intes- 
tinal canal and promote muscu- 
lar contractions. Constipation 
is rarely met in fruit eaters.” 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland 


 4@ 
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CONSUMER PREFERENCE 
FOR ADVERTISED BRANDS 


“Do you when purchasing goods 


regard brands or trademarks as 
guaranteeing quality?” 


September, 1929 
September, 1929 


That is the question which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission asked recent- 
ly of a considerable number of con- 
sumers. More than half the number 
to whom the question was put made 
answer in an unqualified affirmative. 

Many of the answers are said to 
have made it clear that the buyers 
customarily were in the habit of re- 
serving judgment upon any trade- 
mark new to them until such time as 
they were able to convince them- 
selves of the merit of the goods and 
the honesty and integrity of the con- 
cern behind the trademark or brand. 
Thereafter they were in the habit of 
being guided in purchasing by those 
brands or trademarks which they had 
learned to have faith in. 

Sometimes less than 17% per cent 
of those questioned were willing to 
state definitely that they placed no 
reliance upon trademarks or brands 
as guarantees of quality, and were 
not influenced by them in making 
purchases. 


APPLE CROP LIGHTER 
BY OFFICIAL ESTIMATES 


Estimate of the commercial apple 
production in the United States for 
1929 places the total crop at 29,886,- 
000 barrels. The 1928 crop amounted 
to 35,308,000 barrels. Thus the pres- 
ent year’s crop is roughly 5,500,000 
barrels short of last year’s produc- 
tion. Average production over the 
past five years is placed at 32,466,- 
400 barrels. Production for 1929 is 
therefore materially under the aver- 
age production for the past five 
years. 

Apple growers and handlers, figur- 
ing present production as approxi- 
mately fifteen per cent lighter than 
last year’s crop, are reported look- 
ing forward to a very successful year 
with prospects especially bright for 
high prices during the next month or 
two. Study of production figures for 
the last ten years show that six of 
these years have seen larger pro- 
duction of apples than this season’s 
yield. The year 1927 was notable for 
an especially light crop of apples; 
and this year’s estimated apple yield 
is only about fifteen per cent heavier 
than this 1927 crop. 

Canada is reported as having the 
heaviest apple crop since 1923, and 
must be given consideration in es- 
timating apple marketing conditions 
for this season, The average Canad- 
ian apple yield, however, is equal to 
only ten per cent of the total United 
States crop, so that this year’s Canad- 
ian yield when combined with the es- 
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timated United States crop, still 
falls considerably short of last sea- 
son’s total apple production for this 
country alone. 

Gravenstein apples which recent- 
ly have been moving from northern 
California, have met with a demand 
and prices that are said to be un- 
precedented in the history of apple 
production in that state. Strict en- 
forcement of a new standardization 
law there which has resulted in bet- 
ter and closer grading is in part 
credited with the unusually good 
market conditions which have held 
during the time of Gravenstein ap- 
ple shipments. However, the brisk 
demand and the especially good 
prices paid, in the opinion of many 
are a forecast for a very successful 
apple selling season in other states 
later. 


FRUIT JUICES GIVEN O. K. 
PROHIBITION COMMISSIONER 


Dr. James M. Doran, commission- 
er of prohibition in the Treasury De- 
partment by a recent ruling has giv- 
en freer rein to the extraction and 
handling of fruit juices in the home 
than has previously been permitted. 
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BLUE GOOES ENIGMA 
SOLVED; NEST, EGGS, 
OFFSPRING FOUND 


Ottawa, Canada, Aug. 30. — 
Out of the frozen North comes 
word that J. Dewey Soper, 
special investigator of the 
Northwest Territories branch 
of the Dept. of the Interior, 
has found the nest of the enig- 
ma of ornithologists—the blue 
goose. 

For years the blue goose has 
baffled hunters. Nobody ever 
saw a blue goose’s nest, or a 
blue goose egg, or a blue goose 
fledgling. The blue goose ap- 
peared every Summer, but no- 
body knew whence it came or 
where it went in the Autumn. 

Soper found its habitat away 
off up in Baffin Land with blue 
goose eggs, nests, goslings and 
mature birds. 
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Dr. Doran’s order relaxes restrict- 
ions which had previously existed. He 
called attention to the fact that the 
manufacture of non-intoxicating 


looking to the control of 

surplus at best is novel and experimental 

and probably can only tend to iron out 
peaks and valleys and give the farmer a safer 
basis upon which to operate. 
mand laws cannot be set aside and in the last 
analysis after everything had been done that 
can be done, to develop foreign and domestic 
markets, production must be adjusted to con- 
sumption if the farmer is to have a prosperous 
business.” —C. C. Teague, president California 
Fruit Growers Exchange and member of the 
New Federal Farm Loan Board, in an address 
to congressional committee. 
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fruit juices in the home is complete- 
ly within the law; and recommended 
that a policy of non-intervention be 
observed unless there is ‘“‘satisfact- 
ory evidence of unlawful sale.” 

The official order which was ad- 
dressed to prohibition administrat- 
ors, special agents and others stated 
that the Prohibition Act authorized 
the unrestricted manufacture of non- 
intoxicating fruit juices under three 
conditions, as follows: That they 
shall be non-intoxicating in fact; 
shall be exclusively for use in the 
home; and “shall not be sold or de- 
livered to any person except those 
having permits to manufacture vine- 
gar.” 

Another phrase of the order read: 
“You will therefore, unless the pur- 
pose and intent to violate the law are 
apparent, not interfere with the ship- 
ment or removal thereof, nor will 
you interfere with such manufacture 
or use in the home, unless upon satis- 
factory evidence of the unlawful 
sale of such fruit juices in or from 
such home.” 

In explaining his order Commis- 
sioner Doran said that it was thought 
best to issue instructions verifying 
the regulations, so there would be no 
interference with legitimate business. 


Adv. 
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UNIFORMLY THE BEST 


$7,676,600 Capital and Surplus 


(As of June 30, 1929) 


Florida citrus growers whose products are sold in the markets by 
the American Fruit Growers Inc. are not worrying about the immediate 
future. 


They know that the same dependable, efficient sales service will 
be at their command. They know that each and all of the two hundred 
odd selling offices in the United States and abroad will again function 
on behalf of Florida oranges and grapefruit when shipments start. 


They know that the same high standards of packing service will 
be maintained by the same high type executives. They know that the 
same expert advertising and merchandising staff again will direct all 
operations. 


They devote themselves to producing good fruit, secure in the 
knowledge that the American Fruit Growers Inc. will obtain for them 
the fullest value of their fruit when sold; and further assured that 
ample finances and careful business methods have provided for the 
maintenance of every phase of the selling service in which they place 
their dependence. 


American Fruit Growers Inc. 
Orlando, Florida 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


September, 1929 
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Farm Relief apparently is the 
fourth dimension of Agriculture. 


We sat at a table in Orlando with 
Jefferson Thomas and Karl Lehmann. 
We accepted the check, and after we 
had paid it Jeff Thomas remarked: 
“You’ve done a lot of kidding con- 
cerning friends of yours who grab 
the checks. On this occasion I didn’t 
notice any grabbing. Seems to me 
you might well make a record of this 
incident and kid yourself.” And so 
we have. 


The bank we had afflicted with our 
account for several years closed on 
a Monday morning for our pro- 
tection. Tuesday morning Cliff Gil- 
bert who works for us out on the 
farm approached us as we were leav- 
ing. 

“That check you gave me Satur- 
day—.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well I cashed it at So-and Sos; 
and I find now I’ve been swindled. I 
didn’t get what I was supposed to 
get at all. I wish you’d stop payment 
on that check.” 

“O.K.” we said. “It’s stopped.” 


Another bank story is going the 
rounds, though we cannot vouch for 
its authenticity. A Florida bank presi- 
dent in an expansive mood was say- 
ing a cheerful good morning to mem- 
bers of the force. At the last teller’s 
wicket a new employee responded 
with a grouchy: “You go to hell!’ 

Pained and surprised the president 
walked up front and consulted the 
cashier. Going to investigate the 
cashier casually greeted the new man. 
Came a quick and surly response: 
“Oh, kiss my foot you sap.” 

President and cashier conferred 
indignantly. The assistant cashier 
was called into the conference, and 
offered an explanation. 

“The family comes from Toledo, 
Ohio, and are a gang of roughnecks; 
but evidently have lots of real money. 
The old man came in here last week 
and deposited five hundred thousand 
dollars. Then he told me he wanted a 
job for this boy that’s now in the 
rear cage. Said the boy wasn’t mucb 
good, but a job would keep him out 
of mischief. So I cooked up a job 
and put the boy in it. He’s a pain, 
but the old man is strictly all right. 


By The Impressionist 


He came in yesterday and deposited 
another half-million dollars. That 
makes a peculiar situation. What are 
we going to do about it?” 

The president turned and address- 
ed himself to the cashier: 

“As for me, I’m going to hell. 
What are you going to do?” 


For another year, as for several 
years past, the Orange County 
Chamber of Commerce and the Or- 
lando Chamber of Commerce have 
each enrolled as a supporting mem- 
ber of the Growers and Shippers 
League. We believe many other 
chambers of commerce in the fruit 
and vegetable producing sections 
ought to be similarly enrolled in sup- 
port of this work. 


J. M. (Doc) Slattery of the Ex- 
change Supply Co. says he has heard 
from all over the state concerning 
our offer to raise a fund to buy a hat 
for him. If ever you who read these 
lines have any doubts concerning the 
thorough circulation of THE CITRUS 
INDUSTRY, start a kidding match 
with the Impressionist and get into 
print on this page. 


Sure, you guessed right. That’s the 
real reason for giving space to these 
maunderings. 


The growers have gained another 
friend at court in the appointment of 
one of their number in the person 
of Raymer F, Maguire of Orlando 
to membership upon the Board of 
Control by Governor Carlton. With 
General Blanding and Mr. Maguire 
upon that body the citrus business 
is well represented. Members of the 
Board of Control are automatically 
members also of the State Plant 
Board. 


In order to give R. B. Woolfolk a 
much needed vacation, J. S. Crutch- 
field, president of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. came down from 
Pittsburgh, and has been aiding 
W. M. Scott in running their Flor- 
ida show. In as much as the Hon. 
J. S. Crutchfield, then plain Stapleton 
Crutchfield, made his original start 
in Florida, packing oranges for Nel- 
son & Co. at Oviedo, nearly forty 
years ago he doesn’t find it hard to 
fit in now. 


Twenty-one 


Naturally there is a lot of talk 
apropos the revised shipping regula- 
tions under the quarantine. In that 
connection it may be well to remem- 
ber those old lines: 

“The things that make us toil and 

fret, 
Are the things that haven’t hap- 
pened yet.” 

Somehow, we have a distinct im- 
pression that many of these puzzling 
regulations are going to work out 
ultimately to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, Just how we can’t say, 
because we truly do not know. Never 
the less that’s our very definite idea. 


Somehow Florida is going to “mud- 
dle through,” as our British friends 
put it. In fact, it is our impression 
that even a whole lot of “muddling” 
cannot prevent the 29-30 shipping 
season from being a good one for 
the growers. 


This is a year of mergers. Not even 
citrus is exempt. Witness the new 
Food Machinery Company, which 
has swallowed a_ half-dozen lesser 
concerns. 


Grapefruit canning grows apace. 
That might be expected once the can- 
ners arrived at certain standards and 
a uniformly satisfactory product. 
Butting in by the inexperienced slow- 
ed up the industry for a while; but 
the product now seems generally sat- 
isfactory to trade and consumers. 
Some day, we'll be putting up monu- 
ments to Ralph Polk Sr., who pio- 
neered grapefruit canning; and to 
C. E. Street, who originated the 
grapefruit juice idea on a practical 
basis. 


It looks as if bulk fruit shipment 
by truck to the Southern states is 
definitely a thing of the past. If so, 
it will mean millions in the pockets 
of Florida growers. It has for sever- 
al years been our impression that the 
continuous sale of cull fruit during 
the season in those states depressed 
the markets there in costly fashion. 


In grieving that California grape 
interests got four and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars from the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, while Florida 
through the Florida Citrus Exchange 

Continued on page 25 
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Beverage Industry Not Stand- 
, Survey Reveals 


ardized 


Trade practices with reference to 
the manufacturing and labeling of 
beverages beverage flavors are 
far from standardized, say officials 
of the Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who report 
many products 
stantly being offered to the public. 

The problem of analyzing these 
new products, both for purity and 
proper labeling, is one that is engag- 
ing the 
administration. 


and 


new beverage con- 


increasing attention of the 


Beverage sirups and concentrates, 
which form the bases of bottled bev- 
the bulk of inter- 
these products. Ex- 
and 


erages, constitute 


state traffic in 


cept for ginger ale, near-bear, 
certain fruit juices, most of the bottl- 
ed drinks are prepared for distribu- 
tion locally and their control belongs 
to State and local food officials. 

In a year’s survey recently closed 
of the beverage industry and pro- 
ducts, continued improvement was 
found in labeling of the products. 
Manufacturers, when advised of any 
improper labeling of their products, 
promptly took corrective steps in or- 
der not to misbrand their products. 

As evidence that the industry is 
far from standardized, many so-call- 
ed fruit beverages were found to 
contain little fruit and 
fortified syn- 


juice 
with 


very 


were frequently 


AID THE SCIENTISTS 


One thing that makes it hard for 
the entomological scientists to com- 
bat the fruit fly is that otherwise in- 
telligent know so little and 
yet think they know so much about 
this and other insect pests. 

For instance, a report got out in 
St. Petersburg that someone 
offering a reward of $1000 for one 
specimen of the fruit fly. That start- 
ed the general rumor that there were 
no fruit flies, and that the scientists 
were battling But when 
various individuals came forward with 
specimens of the fly the man that 
offered the reward was not to be 
found. 

Another angle to these thought- 
less obstructions to battlers against 
these and other insect pests, is the 
current report that the Mediterran- 
ean fruit fly “has always been in 
South Florida’, in the face of the 
fact that those who make these state- 
ments have never by microscopic or 


persons 


was 


shadows. 


thetic flavors. They also contained 
added acid and artificial color with- 
out proper label declaration and were 
misbranded as to the degree of con- 
centration. 

According to the administration’s 
report the watering of bottled grape 
juice has become almost a thing of 
the past, but sugar continues to be 
used of seasonal variatoins 
in sugar content in the grapes. The 
labels are then modified to show this 
addition. 

Bottled grape juice is made in 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, Arkansas 
and Missouri Pacific 
Coast. Cherry juice is produced in 
comparatively small amounts at cer- 
in the Middle West, 
where the juice is obtained from the 
pitting machines. Citrus fruit juices 
are obtained in increasing amounts 
from California and Florida. 

Most of the imported fruit juices 
and beverages are entered at East- 
ern District ports, the administra- 
survey Detentions of 
these imported beverages were made 
largely because of false or mislead- 
ing statements and failure to declare 
the quantity of the contents, Most 
of these were released under correct- 
ed labels. 

Several lots were 
containing no 
contained 


because 


and on the 


tain canneries 


tion’s shows. 


imitation 
fruit juices. 
nonpermitted 


pro- 
ducts 
Some also 
other comparative scientific tests 
satisfied themselves that this is true. 

Reminds us of the time the boll 
weevil first hit South Texas. Any 
number of farmers came forward 
with the statement that the boll 
weevil had always been there, only 
to be shown by tests that they were 
referring to the acorn weevil, which, 
to the naked eye, looks a good deal 
like the boll weevil but would not 
touch a square of cotton if it starv- 
ed to death. 

The human race will face starva- 
tion and extinction if scientists are 
not given a free hand in combatting 
the insect and other pests that con- 
stantly menace the crops and live- 
stock of the earth. — Lake City 
Gazzette. 


A. R. SANDLIN ACCEPTS 
POSITION IN TEXAS 


A. R. Sandlin, prominent Florida 
fruit grower and president of the 


colors and two lots contained formic 
acid. A total of 1,614 shipments of 
beverage products. were released 
upon inspection at the Eastern Dis- 
trict ports, while 29 lots were re- 
leased after laboratory examination. 

Nonalcoholic fruit concentrates, 
sirups, creme de menthe, vermouth, 
kuemmel and other nonalcoholic cor- 
dials, as well as synthetic fruit flav- 
ors, constitute the bulk of these im- 
ported beverage products. They are 
received at Central District 
and Pacific Coast points. In the ma- 
jority of cases, release follows deten- 
tion when the products have been 
correctly labeled. 

“In enforcing the Federal food and 
drugs act as related to beverage pro- 
ducts, the Food, Drug, and Insecti- 
cide Administration aims to protect 
the consumer by having correctly 
labeled products offered for sale in 
interstate commerce,” the food and 
“Pure 


also 


drug officials explain. fruit 
juices are more expensive than those 
comprised wholly or in part of syn- 
thetic substances. As such they can- 
not compete on an equal basis with 
synthetic products when they are in- 
correctly labeled. Enforcement of the 
food and drugs act means fair com- 
petition in the beverage industry as 


well as protection to the consumer.” 


Leesburg Realty Board has accepted 
the position of sales Manager for the 
Texas Citrus Fruit Growers Ex- 
change and has gone to take charge 
of his new work. After September 
15th, Mr. and Mrs. Sandlin’s home 
will be made at Mission, Texas, 

Mr. Sandlin stated that they are in 
no wise leaving Florida at this time 
for good, but that they still retain 
their large grove and property inter- 
near Leesburg. Mr. W. H. 
Sandlin will look after these inter- 
ests and Mrs. Wycoff will handle the 
office work as before. 


ests 


Mr. Sandlin’s new connection is a 
splendid one from a financial stand- 
point. His work will be in promoting 
the “TexaSweet” brand of the Texas 
Citrus Fruit Growers Exchange con- 
tinuing from now until next Month. 
And not alone is this connection valu- 
able from the financial side but it 
will also give an insight into the cit- 
rus working in the Texas valley. 
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Important Consolidation Of 
Machinery Manufacturers 


A consolidation of great impor- 
tance to those engaged in the citrus 
industry has just been announced by 
B. C. Skinner, president of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Machinery Co., of Dun- 
edin. The consolidation brings the 
Florida concern into the greatest 
combination of fruit machinery man- 
ufacturers in the country, a company 
of exceptional financial strength and 
commanding the services of the best 
engineering skill in the land. Mr. B. 
C. Skinner remains at the head of the 
Florida organization, which we un- 
derstand will not be materially af- 
fected in its personnel by the con- 
solidation. 

Mr. Skinner, as president of the 
Florida Citrus Machinery Co., 
made the following announcement: 

“T have just returned from Cali- 
fornia with an important announce- 
ment. It is important to every pack- 
ing house in Florida because it means 
better machinery service and a con- 


has 


PROPAGATION OF TREES 
AND SHRUBS IN THE 
NURSERY DESCRIBED 


Most woody plants in nature re- 
produce themselves by their seeds. 
Since ancient times, however, man 
has employed grafts and cuttings as 
well as the natural means of propa- 
gating plants and trees. 

Information for the ordinary plant- 
er who wants to propagate fruit trees 
and shrubs by any of the artificial 
means is contained in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1567-F, Propagation of Trees and 
Shrubs, just issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

There is no reason, according to 
the bulletin, why anyone with a gen- 
eral knowledge of trees can not 
propagate them, provided he will 
learn the easily understood manipu- 
lations and give the plants the neces- 
sary care and attention. 

Seeds very often offer the readiest 
and least expensive means for the 
reproduction of species. Seedlings, 
however, usually vary more or less 
in their characteristics; hence de- 
pendence can not be placed on them 
to furnish plants which are exact 
reproductions of their parents. 

Cuttings are used to reproduce 
like plants of many varieties of or- 
namentals, also some of the fruits. 
For practical purposes the plants so 
reproduced are similar in all respects 


to the mother plants, although bud 


tinued growth and improvement in 
citrus fruit packing machinery. 

“The Florida Citrus Machinery 
Company has consolidated with Food 
Machinery Corporation of San Jose, 
California. This follows the previous 
consolidations of the companies with 
factories at locations listed below: 

“John Bean Mfg. Co., San Jose, 
Calif. and Lansing, Mich. Spray 
Pumps, Fruit Washers, Turbine 
Pumps, Dusters. 

“Stebler-Parker Co., Riverside, 
Calif, Citrus Packing House Equip- 
ment. 

‘“‘Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., 
San Jose, and Hayward, Calif. Man- 
ufacturers of Canning Machinery— 
Iruit, Fish, Meat and Milk. 

“Roberts & Huntington, Anaheim, 
Calif. Citrus Packing House Equip- 
ment. 

“Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hopes- 
ton, Illinois and Buffalo, N. Y. Vege- 
table, Meat, Special Canning Machin- 
variants or “sports” appear occasion- 
ally. 

Layers are useful in propagating 
many woody plants, especially when 
only a small increase is required. 
Grafting and budding are means ex- 
tensiveiy employed for the propaga- 
tion of varieties that do not root 
casily from cuttings. 

Copies of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained free as long as the supply 
lasts by writing to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MOUSER TO HANDLE 
FRUIT OF TAMPA 
UNION TERMINAL CO. 


Officials of the Tampa Union Ter- 


minal company have announced a 
merger between the sales department 
of W. H. Mouser & Co., of Orlando, 
citrus shipping company, and the cit- 
rus department of the terminal com- 
pany on terms which will place sales 
distribution of both companies in the 
hands of W. H. Mouser. 

Officials said the Tampa company 
was making plans to handle 1,000,000 
boxes of fruit this season, most of it 
by water shipment. Arrangements 
are being made to bring fruit into 
the terminals from as far away as 
Fort Myers by boats of the Collier 
line, and when the season is fully 
openend weekly shipments will leave 


Tampa for New York and other ports, 


ery. 

“Cutler Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon. Apple Packing House Equip- 
ment. 

“T have met practically all of the 
officials of the combined companies 
and am happy to assure you that 
these men have real vision and fore- 
sight in planning ahead for the de- 
velopment of the canning and pack- 
ing industries. 

“This consolidation makes avail- 
able to Florida Citrus Machinery 
Company and consequently to every 
buyer of machinery in Florida all the 
patents of the above named compan- 
ies. It also makes available the en- 
gineering skill in all these compan- 
ies and perhaps more important still 
to Florida at this time the great 
financial strength of the Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation. This last advan- 
tage—financial strength—is impor- 
tant to Florida now because of the 
credit stringency here.” 


The Mallory Steamship company is 
now equipping three ships with re- 
frigeration, each one to have a ca- 
pacity of approximately 30 carloads 
of fruit. They will be used for trans- 
port to New York. One of these, the 
Neches, has been made ready, and is 
now on its way from New York to 
Tampa. Another, the Alamo, will be 
ready to take fruit by Nov. 1, and 
the third, the Agwidale, by Dec. 1. 

Mr. Mouser will give personal su- 
pervision to assembling of fruit at 
the packing house, as well as grading, 
packing and sale of fruit by the com- 
pany for customers. 


Fruit stains which do not come out 
with boiling water usually give way 
to alternate applications of boiling 
water and a 10 percent solution of 
acetic acid applied with an eye drop- 
per. 

Club members in Hillsboro County 
have canned more this year than they 
ever have before, states Miss Motelle 
Madole, home agent. 

Reports from Volusia County tell 
of unusual work in canning figs, 
grapes, tomato products, cow peas, 
pepper relish and fruit juices. 

Crotalaria seed imported from 
Porto Rico is giving very satisfactory 
growth in Highlands, County, accord. 
ing to L. H, Alsmeyer, county agent, 
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Department of Agriculture 
Announces New Portable 
Precooling Plant 


Bureau of Plant Industry Designs Apparatus to Aid Growers 


Recent rulings of the Department 
of Agriculture requiring precooling 
of Florida fruits and vegetables be- 
fore shipment seemingly presented a 
severe handicap to the packer and 
shipper of perishables at the numer- 
ous small loading points along rail- 
roads precooling facilities 
were not yet available, 


where 


A practical solution to the problem, 
however, is presented by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry in the announce- 
ment of the successful development 
of a portable precooling unit which 
may be at small and 
operated at any point where ordinary 
electric current, 110 or 220 volts, 
60 cycle, is available. 

The apparatus is simple and very 
easy to handle, consisting of motors 
and blowers, each unit weighing only 
85 pounds. The principle on which it 
operates is to revise the natural air 
circulation in an iced and loaded re- 
frigerator car, pulling the air into 
the bunkers through the bottom 
bunker openings, up through the ice 
and out into the body of the car 
the top of the load. 

Test shipments have been made 
with strawberries, peaches and other 
highly perishable crops. 

Negotiations have just been com- 
pleted for the manufacture of these 
precooling units in accordance with 
government specifications by the 
Florida Machine & Engineering Com- 
pany of Tampa. 

Dr. A. G. Galloway, principal 
scientific aid, office of horticultural 
crops and diseases, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in a bulletin recently issued, 
gives some of the high points in this 
system of precooling and some of the 
results which may be expected from 
its use, as follows: 

Method of Operation 

“The natural air circulation in an 
iced and loaded refrigerator car is 
down through the bunker, out under 
the lading, and back through the top 
bunker opening. Acceleration of the 
natural air circulation within a load- 
ed refrigerator car would hasten 
cooling of the lading considerably, 
but a wide temperature difference 
would still exist between the top and 
bottom layers. 


installed cost 
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“The principle upon which this ap- 
paratus works is to reverse this nat- 
ural air circulation while the precool- 
er is in operation, pulling the air into 
the bunkers through the bottom 
bunker opening, up through the ice, 
and out into the body of the car on 
top of the load. This is accomplished 
by means of two small motor-driven 
blowers, arranged one in each bunk- 
er directly under the hatch plugs, 
and by closing the top bunker open- 
ings with sheathing or building paper, 
except immediately in front of the 
blower discharges, which are pointed 
into the body of the car. With this 
reversal of the during 
precooling operations, the top layers 
of the lading are chilled more rapid- 
ly than the bottom, though the latter 
are cooled more rapidly than under 
ordinary refrigeration. Upon remov- 
al of blowers and paper, air circula- 
tion natural direction 
down through the ice, out the bot- 
tom bunker opening, up through the 
load, thus further cooling the bottom 
layers and maintaining the low tem- 
peratures in the rest of the load. In 
this way a fairly uniform low tem- 
perature from top to bottom of the 
load is obtained. 


circulation 


assumes its 


Apparatus 

“The equipment is simple and very 
easily handled. Each blower unit, con- 
sisting of a motor and a _ blower, 
weighs only 85 pounds. The blowers, 
each capable of moving over 1,000 
cubic feet of air per minute, are 
driven by direct coupled % h. p. 
motors of single phase repulsion-in- 
duction type, wound for 110 or 220 
volt, 60 cycle current. With this 
double voltage winding, it has been 
found that power conditions in most 
parts of the country could be met. 

“Each assembly is suspended un- 
der a hatch opening by means of flat, 
adjustable web straps, which are fast- 
ened by flat metal hooks at the upper 
ends to the running boards on top 
of the car on one side and under 
the eaves on the other side. Suspen- 
sion in this way permits the hatch 
plugs to be replaced tightly during 
blower operation, eliminating air 
leaks. Strap length adjustments al- 
low for variations in different types 
of cars. In order to allow for differ- 
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bunker 
sleeves 


ences in widths, adjustable 
extension are used between 
blower discharge openings and the 
bunker screns. 

“Leads from the motors are 
brought up past the hatch plug cush- 
ion edges and attached to an exten- 
sion cord of suitable size. The end 
of this cord is plugged into a conven- 
ient socked or receptacle in a power 
line with the correct voltage. 

Conclusion 

“A study of the temperature 
curves indicates that the precooling 
apparatus and process are successful 
in rapidly obtaining the low temper- 
atures necessary to insure highly 
perishable commodities reaching the 
markets in good condition. Compari- 
sons of the load conditions of pre- 
cooled and non-precooled cars show 
that the lading in the precooled cars 
reached a lower temperature more 
quickly and that the entire loads 
were of a more uniform temperature 
than the nonprecooled. As a test of 
the practical value, the prices receiv- 
ed for the precooled lots, and numer- 
ous comparative inspections of con- 
ditioned and nonconditioned cars, in- 
dicate the effectiveness of precool- 
ing by means of the apparatus and 
process. 

Regarding the expense, it has been 
shown possible on the sale of pre- 
cooled car lots to realize fenough 
more than the amounts obtained for 
comparable nonprecooled car lots to 
practically pay for the apparatus. 

“When it is considered that the 
more rapidly a highly perishable com- 
modity can be cooled after harvest- 
ing, the greater the possibility of the 
storage period being extended, it is 
reasonable to assume that the pre- 
cooled commodity can be transported 
a greater distance than the nonpre- 
cooled, since the interval during 
which the commodity is in a refrig- 
erator car is actually a storage per- 
iod. Added to this extension of ship- 
ping distance is the possibility of 
heavier loading, made feasible by the 
use of a higher percentage of salt in 
the bunkers or a longer period of 
blower operation. 

“Summarizing the effects of pre- 
cooling by means of the described 
apparatus and process, it is to be 
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pointed out that— 

“More distant markets may be 
reached; heavier loading can be safe- 
ly accomplished; losses from decay 
and over-ripening during transit can 
be materially minimized and equal- 
ization of temperature conditions 
throughout the load can be obtained; 
and, in some cases, the ice consump- 
tion of the car while in transit can 
be reduced.” 


IMPRESSIONS 
Continued from page 21 

obtained promise of only three thous- 
and, some Floridians are overlooking 
that in California the Farm Loan 
Board supplied only half, certain 
California banks matching the feder- 
al money dollar for dollar, 


Postcard received from V. V. 
Bowman from Catania, which is cit- 
rus headquarters upon the island of 
Sicily, says that during the summer 
while doing commercial pest control 
work there he has accumulated ma- 
terial for a couple of good articles 
in early issues of THE CITRUS IN- 
DUSTRY. That is good news, as also 
is the statement that he will soon re- 
turn home to Winter Park. 


FOUR NEW BULLETINS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


A number of new bulletins have 
just been published by the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and are now available for disrtibu- 
tion to residents of the state. The 
subjects covered in the new publica- 
tions include citrus fruit, strawber- 
ries, Japanese persimmons, and Man- 
son’s eyeworm of poultry. 

Bulletin 202 is a study of the cost 
of handling citrus fruit from the tree 
to the car. The study was made by 
Dr. H. G. Hamilton, who secured de- 
tailed data from the books of 99 
packing houses for the season of 
1924-25, and 95 packing houses for 
the season 1925-26. The author takes 
up each item of cost and shows how 
it varies with the capacity of the 
house or the volume of fruit handled. 

Strawberries in Florida is the title 
of bulletin 204. This is a 40-page 
publication dealing with cultural 
practices, diseases and insects with 
which the strawberry grower should 
be familiar. The authors of this bul- 
letin are Dr. A. N. Brooks, J. R. 
Watson. and Harold Mowry. Dr. 
Brooks is in charge of strawberry 
disease investigation at the Plant 
City laboratory of the station. 

For the past few years workers at 
the Station have been gathering data 
on the growing of Japanese persim- 
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mons in Florida. This information is 
now published in bulletin 205, by Dr. 
A. F. Camp and Harold Mowry. The 
bulletin discusses varieties, propaga- 
tion and _ rootstocks, culture, and 
handling the fruit, Those who are in- 
terested in growing this crop at the 
present time are reminded that it is 
a host of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

Bulletin 206 is a technical discus- 
sion of Manson’s eyeworm of poultry, 
by Dr. D. A. Sanders. In his investi- 
gations Dr. Sanders found that the 
cockroach is an intermediate host of 
the eyeworm, and thus plays an im- 
portant part in its spread among 
flocks. Strict sanitary measures are 
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recommended by Dr. Sanders for the 
control of the eyeworm. 

Residents of Florida who desire 
copies of these bulletins can get 
them without obligation by writing 
the Experiment Station at Gaines- 
ville. 


Early fall is a good time to cull 
out those poor producers in the flock. 
The Agricultural Extension Division 
at Gainesville has a bulletin which 
will help you in this work. It is num- 
ber 47. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


PMWOUIN 


Amazing results with new portable unit 
operates from ordinary 110 or 220 volt 


electrical current. 


This is the apparatus designed and rec- 


ommended by the government and we 
are building these units in strict conform- 


ity with government specifications. 


$220.00 Complete F. 0. B. Tampa 


This equipment will solve your precool- 


ing problem. Write, wire or phone us to- 


day for full information. 


Advance orders indicate heavy demand. 
Act promptly to insure early delivery. 


Florida Machine & Engineering Company 


1612 Highland Ave. 


Phone 4231 


Tampa, Florida 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 
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THE UTILIZATION OF OUR 


AGRICULTURAL BY-PRODUCTS 
Continued from page 15 

fruit growers to develop the possibil- 
ities of the pure fruit-juice beverage 
and endeavoring to solve 
involved in keeping the 
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cut down his losses, increase his rev- 
reduce his overhead, and in- 
opportunities of mak- 
ing money, by using everything that 
the live animal as far as he 
could thereby make a profit. It is a 
surprising statement to make, but the 
by-products business is the life of 
the meat-packing industry to-day, 
and for this fact the chemist and the 
responsible. 


enues, 
crease his 


was In 


research laboratory are 
What the meat packer has done with 
inspiration to all 


branches of our agriculture. 


by-products is an 


A saving of $9 per ton in feed for 


dairy cows is reported by a High- 


lands County dairyman, due to the 


use of home mixed feed recommend 
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ed by Hamlin L. Brown, extension 
dairyman. This man uses four tons 
of feed a month and thus saves $36 
each month by following the advice 
given him. 

G. A. Perrett, a Duval County 
farmer, recently filled a 60-ton silo 
from than four acres of corn. 
Florida farmers are learning that 
silage is one of the best and cheap- 
est feeds for dairy cows. 


less 


One way to make soil productive is 
to grow leguminous cover crops and 
plow them under. Austrain peas and 
hairy vetch are proving popular with 
West Florida farmers for this pur- 


pose. 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
for The GENUINE 


CAN EQUAL ITS QUALITY 


a Peruvian Guano is the droppings of the 
millions of sea birds that live in colonies on the arid 
islands off the coast of Peru, in South America. 


This material is actually digested fish, but as a plant food 
it is more available than fish in any other form, for no 
process yet devised by man can duplicate the remarkable 
process of Nature in the production of this valuable 
material—it is Nature’s Finest Fertilizer. 


If you missed the Summer 


Application, all the more 


reason you should apply Genuine Peruvian Guano or use 
it in your mixtures, for it not only furnishes a quickly 
available supply of Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid, but 
the increased bacterial action imparted to the soil by its 
use, continues over a comparatively long period, to re- 


lease its plant food content 
weather conditions. 


to the trees, regardless of 


Specify Genuine Peruvian Guano in your fertilizer mix- 
tures and to be sure that you are getting the unadulter- 
ated material, order from reliable dealers only. 


1401-1405 
LYNCH BUILDING 


“Please Bay You Baw It In The Citrus Industry” 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN 

FRUIT FLY SITUATION 
Continued from page 7 

large measure, going to be able to 
return to our usual way of doing 
things. There will be rstrictions upon 
us yet. I doubt very seriously wheth- 
er Georgia will be open to our crops. 
I am very certain that California 
never will be. I am doubtful whether 
Texas will allow oranges to come in. 
There will 
in the main, we are going to get a 
large relief. Secretary 
Hyde has said that this crop shall get 
out, and with that I am willing to 
let it rest, and I think you will know 
some of the details before February. 
Just so long as the Mediterranean 
fruit fly remains in Florida there are 
upon us. 


be some restrictions, but 


measure ol 


going to be restrictions 
Those restrictions are going to take 
two forms. They are going to take 
the form of limitation of 
which fruit or 
be shipped, and the other limitation 
is that there is going to be a time 
limit on movement. Everybody knows 
everything about the situation with 
regard to late crops of fruit hanging 
on the trees after they are over-ripe 
or have reached a ripe condition— 
everyone knows that the danger is 
aggravated, that the Mediterranean 
fruit fly does not care to work in 
green fruit and that, as it progresses 
to full maturity, the danger of in- 
festation is going to increase. There 


areas in 
vegetable crops may 


is going to be a limit upon the time 
when the may mature. I wish 
it were still smaller, because of two 
things will the 
growers more money (I never saw a 
mall crop yet that didn’t), and be- 
cause it will handling the 
crop, getting it out of the state. 
Now let me speak of the human 
Since 


crop 


because it bring 


simplify 


reaction. 3ubonic plague was 
discovered in Foot- 
and mouth disease in California, Mex- 
ican fruit fly on the Texas border, 
the Japanese beetle in Pennsylvania 
and the Corn Borer in Indiana, they 
tell me that the reaction of the 
human being in a situaiton of this 
kind varies little as to degree — in 
every instance it is exactly the same. 
The first one is that the fly has been 
here for thirty years, and the man 
who spreads that sort of a story is 
about on a par with the man who sits 
on a dry-goods box on the street 
corner and whittles, and knows all 
about it, and he wouldn’t know a 
Mediterranean fruit fly if he met it 
on the street. That is one type, and 
the other is that it is just a joke, 
trumped up to give a lot of men a 
Job. There may be some men in that 
work who would like to stay on the 
Job, but they are not at the top of 


San Francisco, 
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it, and there isn’t a single individual 
tangled up in that who ‘wouldn’t 
rather be somewhere else doing 
something else, and he’ll be glad 
when the day comes when the thing 
is finished. I have heard the state- 
men made in the halls of the Legis- 
lature that when the money was gone 
the fly would be gone, That is an- 
other of those human reactions. Then 
there is the individual who meets an 
inspector at the front door with a 
gun and tells him he shan’t 
come in and I wonder how he got 
that way, when his own welfare and 
the welfare of the entire state is at 
stake. Yet are the human re- 
actions that we get right along. Some 
people grumble, for instance, because 
they come to Orlando, spend two or 
three hours and fail to see the man 
they want, when that man may be 
buried so deep he can’t get out. In 
those first days down there in Orlan- 
do those men sat twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen, eighteen, and even twenty 
hours at their desks and some of 
them had practically broken under 
it—and then they were criticised be- 
cause they couldn’t do it all. A man, 
for instance, who goes to a lawyer’s 
doctor’s office, thinks 
that’s the doctor or lawyer to go to 
because he can’t see him that day. 
There’s a limit to human endurance. 

I want to give you another human 
reaction. That is the wonderful coop- 
eration of the State of Florida as 
put across by practically one hundred 
percent of its people. If anybody had 
told me in the beginning the people 
of Florida would give support to the 
things they had to put up with, I 
wouldn’t have believed it, and the in- 
dividuals I have been speaking of 
are infinitesimal. Very few of them 
had to go to court—some of them, 
unfortunately, did. Now, then, we 
must continue to have that same co- 
operation from the people of Florida 
if we are going to win out. 

The idea has perhaps gone across 
that, since string beans and cowpeas 
have been taken out of the way, we 
are going to get the crop out for this 
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year. That isn’t indicative that the 
whole job is done—the, person who 
gets that idea is dead wrong — and 
not till the last fly has gone out of 
this state can things return to nor- 
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Experiments On The Mixin 
And Application Of 


Oil Sprays 


By Ralph H. Smith, Associate Entomologist, California Citrus Experiment Station, in 


The insecticidal efficiency of oil 
sprays and the effect of oil sprays on 
trees are factors which are governed 
primarily by the quantity of oil de- 
posited on the insect and tree. It has 
been generally supposed that the 
quantity of oil deposited can be 
satisfactorily regulated in the practi- 
cal use of sprays by the percentage 
of oil in the dilute spray. In this con- 
nection, however, various questions 
have arisen on which dependable in- 
formation is lacking. Occasionally in- 
stances of injury are observed which 
have been caused by poor agitation 
in the spray tank, certain trees re- 
ceiving too much oil and others too 
little. In other instances injury has 
apparently resulted from the build- 
ing up of the oil due to the applica- 
tion of “too much” spray. Further- 
more, the fact has been known that 
the quantity of oil deposited is gov- 
erned within limits by the kind and 
amount of emulsifier, and since oil 
emulsions are not standardized as to 
composition, certain emulsions might 
be expected to deposit heavier films 
of oil than others. These points serve 
to indicate the purpose of this invest- 
igation. 

A study was made of the uniformi- 
ty of the mixture of the oil and wa- 
ter in the tanks of 18 commercial 
spray rigs. The tanks ranged in ca- 
pacity from 200 to 465 gallons and 
the agitator speed ranged from 60 to 
220 r. p. m. The agitator paddles 
were of different kinds and ranged 


PICK UP DROPS 


Citrus growers should now turn 
attention to keeping their groves 
clean of all drops or windfalls, ac- 
cording to word given out recently at 
fly eradication headquarters. 

It is pointed out that such drops 
and windfalls constitute a menace to 
the grove owner through providing 
possible sources of fresh infestations 
by the fruit flies. Even though fruit 
on the trees right at this time may 
be immature to an extent which as- 
sures it immunity from fly infesta- 
tion, the softening of drops and 
windfalls upon the ground may pro- 


California Citrograph 


from three to five per tank. Samples 
of spray were taken from the spray 
gun at intervals during the emptying 
of each tank and determinations 
made of the exact percentage of oil 
in each sample. Various experiments 
were also made with the 200-gallon 
tank of an experimental spray rig. In 
general it may be said that the uni- 
formity of the spray mixture is in- 
in varying degrees by the 
size, shape, and position of the 
paddles, the size and shape of the 
tank, the physical composition of the 
different emulsions and the kind and 
quantity of emulsifier it contains, the 
manner of adding the emulsion and 
by interruptions in the 
which might occur before the tank 
is emptied, as well as by the speed 
of the agitator, and certain minor 
factors. The determination of the 
percentage of oil in the samples in- 
dicated that with the average equip- 
ment an agitator speed of 100 r. p. 
m. is sufficient to maintain a uniform 
mixture providing the emulsion is in 
good condition and is added when 
starting to fill the tank, and the agi- 
kept running continuously 
until all of the spray 
plied. However, as a 
the use of emulsions 
considerable amounts of free oil due 
to the oil separating in the contain- 
ers during hot weather and a a safe- 
guard in cases in which the agitation 
is interrupted to the extent that 
that oil forms in a layer on the sur- 


fluenced 


agitation 


tator is 
has been 
safeguard in 
which 


ap- 


contain 


vide material to the liking of the 
flies, it is said. 

Uncertainty as to the exact extent 
of the area in which living flies may 
exist is held to be warrant enough 
for active interest on the part of all 
growers in keeping the ground be- 
neath their trees thoroughly cleaned 
of fallen fruit. Insofar as the eradi- 
cation areas are concerned (all of 
the territory comprised within zones 
1 and zones 2) the new federal 
quarantine regulations just issued 
from Washington, which went into 
effect on September 1, provide for, 
“the cleanup of drops and windfalls 
at semi-weekly intervals during the 


ripening and harvesting period,” by 


face of the water, it is probably ad- 
visable to have an agitator speed of 
about 225 r. p. m. 

As an example of one of the tests 
made, a 400-gallon tank of the usual 
shape equipped with four wide pad- 
dles with an agitator speed of 225 
filled with water and 
four gallons of kerosene poured on 
top of the water. The agitator was 
started and after two minutes 
the nozzles were opened and samples 
of spray taken at intervals until the 
tank was emptied. The samples show- 
ed that uniform mixture of the oil 
was produced. 


r. p. Mm. Was 


then 


In order to determine experiment- 
ally the quantity of oil deposited un- 
der varying conditions, sections of 
glass 342x7 inches in size were spray- 
ed with an atomizer, using a 
stant air pressure of three pounds, 
and with a spray gun at a pressure 
of 300 pounds. By weighing before 
spraying and again after spraying 
when the water had evaporated, the 
amount of 
mined. 


con- 


oil deposited was deter- 


Tests with mixtures of oil and wa- 


ter alone, and mixtures of oil and 
water to which different spreaders or 
emulsifiers were added, showed that 
a heavier film resulted from a spray 
of oil with a viscosity of 80 seconds 
50 seconds viscosity. 


than one of 


Thickness of the film varied with the 


amount of emulsifier, 


the growers. However, even if there 
be no legal requirements upon those 
owners of properties in zone 3 terri- 
tory, authorities at headquarters are 
confident there is sufficient incentive 
to warrant growers everywhere in 
keepir ¥ their properties clean even 
though located outside the eradica- 
tion area. 


With the school season rapidly ap- 
proaching, parents should be inter- 


ested in good school lunches. The 
State Home Demonstration Depart- 
ment has a bulletin which will prove 
helpful. Write and ask for bulletin 
49, or ask the home demonstration 
agent for it. 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 


THE ORANGE FESTIVAL 


Editor The Citrus Industry: 

I am glad to note that the direct- 
ors have decided to hold the Florida 
Orange Festival as usual this winter. 
This is the best possible advertise- 
ment that Florida can have, and the 
fact that the Festival is to be held is 
the best possible refutation of the 
idea that the citrus industry of Flor- 
ida has been given a black eye by 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. Failure 
to hold the Festival this year would 
have been looked upon by outsiders 
as an evidence that the fly had us 
licked—or at best, badly 
whereas we are neither; in fact, cit- 
rus growers as a whole are more op- 
timistic now than they have been for 
years. I am glad to see that The 
Citrus Industry is backing the Orange 
Festival. 

Winter Haven, Fla. 


scared— 


“Optimist.” 


PRESENT LINE-UP IS GOOD 
Tampa, Florida. 
Dear Editor: 

I cannot agree with the suggestion 
that the Florida Citrus 
Clearing House Association should be 
transformed into a marketing agency. 
The original purpose of the Clear- 
ing House Association was to bring 
the various marketing agencies into 
closer affiliation, to regulate grade 
and pack, to control distribution and 
to advertise Florida citrus products. 
This is a sufficiently broad program 
for any Association to handle, and 
the Clearing House should not be 
handicapped by efforts to transform 
it into an agency for the marketing 
of the crop. The wise thing to do is 
to hew closely to the line originally 
mapped out and to back up the man- 
agement in the working 
out of that program. If we will let 
the marketing agencies do the mar- 
keting, with the Clearing House con- 
trolling distribution and _ looking 
after commodity advertising, we will 
come much nearer solving our mar- 
keting problems than by trying to 
make over the Clearing House at the 
risk of losing all that we have gained. 

George Alton. 


Growers 


successful 


AN ADMIRABLE ARTICLE 


Fort Meade, Florida. 

Mr. S. L. Frisbie: 
That article of Dr. 
Gummosis and Psorosis is 


Rhoads on 
printed 


0 

. This department is devoted to the = 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 


ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


j topics of interest. The only require- 
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and illustrated most admirably in 
your August issue. Please send copies 
to the enclosed list of names, with 
memorandum of bill to this office. 
This article should be in the hands 
of every grove foreman and am- 
bitious grove worker or grove owner. 
C. G. Bouis, President, 
Florida Fruit Co. 


THERE IS NO “MEDFLY” 


Miami, Florida. 
Editor The Citrus Industry: 

I am glad to note that that there 
is one publication in Florida which 
fallen for that misleading 
contraction “‘Medfly” in its discus- 
sions of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
There is no such thing as a “Medfly” 
and the only excuse that I can see 
for the use of the term is that the 
originator is either too lazy to spell 
it out or unable to spell Mediter- 
ranean. The proper name for this 
pest, Mediterranean fruit fly, is self- 
explanatory. It indicates the origin 
of the pest truly as being the coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean 
Why not let the odium rest 
where it belongs? The term ‘‘Medfly”’ 
coined in Florida. Outside of 
Florida it represents a Florida pest. 
This is worse than useless—it is al- 
criminal. Why load Florida 
down with this added burden? 
We have had the Mediterranean fruit 
fiy, yes; but there isn’t and never 
has been a “Medfly” in the state. I 
congratulate you on calling the fly by 
its proper name and refusing to 
recognize the ‘‘Medfly.” 

A. B. True. 


has not 


mea. 


was 


most 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


Winter Park, Florida. 
Editor Citrus Industry: 

Senator Fletcher is on the right 
track. The department of agricul- 
ture should loosen up on its regula- 
tions regarding the shipment of cit- 
rus fruits. Something should be done 
to open up to Florida growers the 


“Please Say You Saw It In The Citrus Industry” 


markets of the other Southern states 
from which our fruits are now bar- 
red by the latest regulations. I am 
not advocating the letting up of any 
necessary precautions, but I do be- 
lieve that the present regulations are 
entirely too strict and wholly uncall- 
ed for. I trust that Senator Fletcher 
and Peter O. Knight may succeed in 
convincing the department of agri- 
culture that non-infested fruit should 
be permitted to move into any terri- 
tory. Infested fruit should be de- 
stroyed, “Citrus Grower,” 


STATION SECURES MAN 
FOR COOPERATIVE WORK 
WITH FLORIDA FARMERS 


The Florida Experiment Station 
is securing a man to supervise the 
cooperative agronomy experiments it 
is conducting. On September 16 J. 
D. Warner will take over this work. 
Mr. Warner is a graduate of Clemson 
College, S. C. and of the University 
of Kentucky. For the past five years 
he has been assistant agronomist in 
charge of cooperative experiments in 
South Carolina. 

The experiments which he will su- 
pervise will be conducted in coopera- 
tion with Florida farmers and with 
the branch experiment stations. He 
will test general field crops, making 
variety, fertilizer, rotation, and soil 
fertility studies on all of the princi- 
pay soil types in Florida. The ar- 
rangement for the cooperation with 
individual farmers will be managed 
through the county agents. 
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mal. We will never get back to our 
normal position until this job is done. 
Can it be done? I believe just as 
sincerely as I am standing here that 
it can be done, that it is being done, 
that it is being and has been accom- 
plished in a very large measure, but 
the end is not yet, and the things 
that will be required to finish the 
job are these; It will need more 
money; it will need more men; it 
will need a stiff backbone. In this 
every individual in the state—and it 
will need a stiff backbone In this 
every single one of you has your 
part. To the grove owners let me say 
this—if I owned a grove I wouldn’t 
let a single drop orange remain on 
the ground in the grove any longer 
than I could get it out of there. I 
would regard the fruit that dropped 
to the ground as a potential source 
of infestation and I would promptly 
destroy it. I would get through the 
grove once every twenty-four hours. 
If I were a vegetable grower and 
picking my beans, tomatoes, vege- 
tables or any other crop to which 
suspicion might attack, I would get 
my ripes out of the way and as soon 
as anything passed beyond that I 
would get it out of the way and 
when my crop was done I would de- 
stroy the remnants of it. There is 
only one thing to do in this situation 
and that is to give this insect no food 
material in which it can lay its eggs 
and bring its progeny to maturity 
and that is your place, or part of 
your place, in this picture. 

Again, I will ask of you to be pa- 
tient with those who are handling the 
job. It is easy for you to criticise 
and say that the thing might be done 
in some other way, but in all honesty, 
I will ask you whether you could do 
the job any better, perchance, than 
the man who may be handling it? It’s 
so easy to talk and so exceedingly 
difficult to do. 

We will win out. I have the utmost 
confidence in that statement, and 
someone said to me once, “Why?” 
It has gone into these other countries 
that I have told you about and has 
stayed there as an everlasting tax 
upon their horticultural activities; 
they why do I suppose that it can be 
taken out of Florida? I believe it 
can be done because of the progress 
that has already been made. When, 
in the early days at Orlando, the flies 
were so abundant that they swarmed 
around the gasoline tanks and filling 
stations, by which they were attract- 
ed, and now they’re gone—I think 
they are still in Orange County, I 

Continued on page 34 
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Government Officials Appreciate Coopera- 
tion of Florida Citizens 


Appreciation of the high degree of 
cooperation which residents of Flor- 
ida have to date given to the effort 
of the Federal Government to eradi- 
cate the Mediterranean fruit fly from 
this state, is evidenced in the follow- 
ing article appearing in the August 
1 issue of The Official Record of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, which circulates to the thous- 
ands of employees and members of 
that vast organization in every part 
of the country: 

“The regulatory work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is essential- 
ly a service to the community, and 
so well is this recognized by the pub- 
lic that the regulatory laws adminis- 
tered by the department are practi- 
cally never attacked in _ principle, 
though their details may occassional- 
ly be criticised, said Walter G. Camp- 
bell, director of regulatory work of 
the department, in a radio address 
broadcast recently from station 
WRC, Washington, over a nation- 
wide chain of 30 stations associated 
with National Broadcasting Co. 

““*Some of the most important 
activities of the regulatory service 
encounter practically no opposition,’ 
he said, ‘Take, for example, the work 
now being done to resist the ravages 
of the Mediterranean fruit fly. This 
fly, the world’s worst fruit pest, is, 
as you know, a recent invader of the 
United States. That it did not gain 
entrance into this country years ago, 
by the way, is due to the strict regu- 
lations enforced by the plant quaran- 
tine workers, as it has long been a 
destructive pest in several other parts 
of the world. Immediately upon its 
discovery in Florida last April the 
plant quarantine office took measures 
to stamp it out and to prevent its 
spread. Since these regulations were 
issued no infested fruit is known to 
have left Florida. In carrying out 
these regulations it has been neces- 
sary so far to destroy more than half 
a million boxes of citrus fruits. But 
despite these heavy losses to farmers 
and dealers the most cordial aid has 
been given. It certainly says much 
for the intelligence and public spirit 
of the people in those sections that 
for the ultimate good they accept 
without complaint the restrictions it 
is necessary to place on all shipments 
of oranges, grapefruit, peaches, and 
vegetables. They realize that the 
losses sustained now are extremely 
small in proportion to those that 
would result if the fruit fly were to 
win, 


““*So general is the disposition to 
cooperate with the department in its 
regulatory work that most violations 
of the laws result not from illegal 
intent but simply from ignorance as 
to what is required. Hence the de- 
partment lays great stress upon edu- 
cational methods in its law enforce- 
ment work, It takes an advisory rath- 
er than an arbitrary attitude and 
seeks to carry out the intentions of 
Congress in a spirit of cooperation 
with trade agencies. 

“‘*The regulatory laws are not 
class legislation in any sense. They 


exist for the protection of the entire 
public. It is in the public interest 
that they should be impartially and 
continuously enforced. As this be- 
comes more and more realized the 
task of enforcement becomes more 
and more simplified.’ ” 


Gus York, county agent in Wash- 
ington County, reports establishment 
of 15 major demonstrations in corn, 
five in cotton, four in peanuts, and 
two in tobacco, 
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Fruit Fly To Be Studied In Medi- 
terranean Basin 


The Department of Agriculture an- ranean region some sixteen years ago stated that he wished to make this 
nounces that a survey of the fruit for this department, the results of his contribution to the fruit fly eradi- 
fly situation in the countries border- which were published in a Depart- cation campaign. 
ing the Mediterranean is to be under- ment Bulletin of the Bureau of En- It was at once recognized that a 
taken immediately. H. J. Quayle, tomology. boat so equipped for scientific study 
Professor of Entomology, University The present survey is made possi- on board, of collected material, and 
of California, and Entomologist of ble through the cooperation of Alli- aifording means for prompt move- 
the Citrus Experiment Station at son V. Armour, of New York, a ment from place to place 


, Was an ex- 
Riverside, has been selected for this wealthy patron of science and a col-  ceptional 


opportunity to get very 
work. laborator of the department, who has much needed information in a rela- 

Mr. Quayle was recently drafted for several years been giving sub- tively short time. Mr. Quayle was 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to be — stantial aid to various research pro- promptly 1 
one of a special committee to make jects, for the department and other Armour’s offer without hesitation. He 
a study of the fruit fly situation in wise, by making available a vessel has been appointed an agent of the 
Florida. He is especially equipped which he has had especially equipped de tment and the expedition will 
for this new detail on account of per- for biological or other scientific and bx cual under the direction of 
sonal studies which he has made of technical survey work. Mr. Armour, the department and for its benefit. 
the Mediterranean fruit fly in differ- in making this proposal to Dr. C. L. The cost of the expedition, with the 
ent parts of the world, including a Marlatt, Chief of the Plant Quaran exception of the salary of the re- 
rather extended siudy in the Mediter tine and Control Administration, search agent, will be defrayed by Mr. 


1otified and accepted Mr. 


Brogdex Valencias Out-Sell All Others at New York 
cmeneianen Season 1928-1929 


LJ 
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The straight line in the above chart represents the average price paid for Brogdexed Valencias on the New 
York Auction on each sale day from April 1st to July 15th inclusive. Records cover Brogdexed fruit shipped 
from Chase & Co. houses, Chester C. Fosgate & Co., Adams Packing Co., DeLand Packing Co., Tampa Fruit Co. 
and Nevins Fruit Co. ‘The other line represents the average price paid for all other Valencias on the same 
market for the same period. 


Total boxes Brogdexed fruit sold ................ 90,333 Avge. $4.01 
Total boxes all other fruit sold ................-++ 789,693 Avge. 3.30 


Difference in favor of Brogdex .........scccccccccccccecs otk 


These figures tell the story of a market preference storage—it not only controls decay and rot but it 
for fruit that keeps. It confirms our claim that also retards shrinkage, aging and wilt. The high 
ae sow feb << on sant ce sm oe temperature required in processing will greatly in 
S pi ss th: ‘ X ¢ “a a aan ‘ 

more. Some of them shipped through houses that is doubly impor‘ ant bec hine "t +" —— ae a 
used very little ice, an additional saving of 20 to ability to control these things for long perio : 
aie ee time and still bring the fruit out of storage look 
er ee ing sound, plump, fresh and alive. The Brogdex 
The short time allowed to market this season’s System is the only treating process which provide 

crop will force a lot of fruit into cold storage. this feature. All others increase shrinkage, agin’ 

Brogdex is especially beneficial to fruit in cold and wilt. 


Boost Your Net Profit With Brogdex 
B. C. Skinner, Pres. Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. Dunedin, Florida 
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Armour in so far as the facilities of 
his boat can be utilized. To enable 
the acceptance by Mr. Quayle of this 
offer, his approaching sabbatical year 
has been advanced some months by 
the authorities of the University of 
California. Mr. Armour will accom- 
pany Mr. Quayle and participate in 
the work in every way possible. It is 
his intention to schedule all move- 
ments in the interest of the research 
object. This exploration, together 
with others of similar nature which 
Mr. Armour has hitherto facilitated, 
sets a most praiseworthy example of 
the diverting of a natural interest 
and means of gratifying it to useful 
research objects. The Utowana, Mr. 
Armour’s especially equipped _re- 
search vessel, left its home port, New 
London, Conn., Saturday, August 24, 
for Bermuda. 

The program includes a brief study 
of the fruit fly situation in the Ber- 
muda Islands and continued at the 
\zores, with the main work, however, 
beginning with the important citrus 
areca on the Mediterranean coast of 
Spain centering at Valencia. Other 
Mediterranean countries will be tak- 
cen up in succession with stops at im- 
portant points as long as may be 
necessary to secure the desired in- 
formation. It is expected that this 
tage of the work will occupy most 
of the balance of this year. During 
the winter months it is probable that 
Mr. Quayle will be authorized to 
carry his studics to South Africa to 
cover fruit fly economics and behay 
ior in that: section during the fruit 
harvesting months of January, Keb 
ruary, and March. The program will 
conclude with a return to the Med 
terranean section in April to com- 
plete during the spring and early 
immer months the seasonal record 
of the fly in that general region. 

As a result of this work it is ex- 
pected that information will be ob- 
tained as to the behavior of this in- 
ect under the climatic and other 
controlling factors obtaining in such 
countries, and also that accurate in- 
formation will be secured as to the 
crop losses occasioned by this and a: 
to the means of defense which are 
being employed to lessen such losses. 


A number of farm boys will enter 
the College of Agriculture at the 
University this fall with part of their 
expenses paid by scholarships won in 
1-H club work. Is your boy having 
he advantage of this club work? 


+ 


According to an official announce- 
ment from the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, 706 counties in the United 
States are free of bovine tuberculo- 
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CITRUS TREES 


Right now is the time your trees are hungry— 
they want to be fed. And what they need is plenty 
of the quick-acting nitrogen in Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda. That’s the food which gives them strength 
for the winter season, puts them in condition to 
set a large and healthy crop of blooms next 
February. 

And if the fruit fly has hit you, your trees need 
Chilean Nitrate more than ever to help you make 
a profitable crop next year. Chilean Nitrate alone, 
as many successful citrus growers know, not 
only increases the tree’s yield and makes finer 
fruit, but cuts down crop costs, too. You can al- 
ways rely on Chilean Nitrate to make firmer, 
juicier fruit that colors properly and matures 
earlier, 

Feed your trees Chilean Nitrate, the world’s 
only natural nitrate nitrogen fertilizer. Your trees 


will pay you back, many times over. 


Alt 
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Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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Orlando, Florida 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN 
FRUIT FLY SITUATION 
Continued from page 30 


still be found——the 
but I think it is 
well on its way by the methods that 


think they could 


job isn’t finished, 


have into operation and, 
that the job 


never be- 


been put 
furthermore, I 
will he hed 


believe 

because 
else on this 
a bunch of red-blood- 


fini 


for nowhere earth, has 


this insect met 


ed Americans! 


REVISED RULES AND REGU 
LATIONS SUPPLEMENTAL TO 
NOTICE OF QUARANTINE NO. 68 
Continued from page 11 


any time or place. 
Regulation 13. Cancellation of 
Permits 
under these regula 


Permits issued 


tions may be withdrawn or cancelled 


by the inspector and further permits 
refused, either upon determination 
the 


concerned 


of infestation on premises on 
which the 


have been located, or for any failure 


articles are or 


of compliance with the conditions of 
these 
them, or of 


regulations or violation of 
the permittee’s 
whenever in the 


of the inspector the further use of 


agree- 
ment, or judgme: 
such permits might result in the dis 
the Mediterranean 
any such permit is 
the 
use of any permit tags issued there 


semination of 
fruit fly. After 
withdrawn or cancelled, further 
under is prohibited, 

Regulation 14. Shipments by the 
United States Department of 
Agriculture 

Articles subject to 
these regulations may be moved in- 
terstate by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for experiment- 


restriction in 


al or scientific purposes, on such con- 
ditions and under such safeguards as 
may be prescribed by the Plant Quar- 
antine and Control Administration. 
The 
shall bear, securely attached to the 
thereof, an identifying tag 
from the Plant Quarantine and Con- 


showing 


container of articles so moved 


outside 
Administration compli- 
ance with 


These 
he effective on and after September 


trol 
such conditions. 
rules and regulations shall 


1, 1929, and shall on that date sup- 
ersede all rules and regulations here 
tofore 
Quarantine 
thereof. 

Done at the City of Washington 
this 20th day of August. 19° 

Witness my hand and the seal of 
the United States Department of Ag 
riculture. 


promulgated under Notice of 


No. 68 or any revision 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


Wash silk underwear often for the 
best service, as the acids in perspira 
tion silk 
removed by laundering. 


weaken fibers and must be 


From now until the fall is the best 
time of the year to cull your poul 
try flock. If you need help call the 
county agent. 

To rid fowls of lice, apply Black 
Leaf 40 to the top of the 
with a small paint brush just before 
the birds go up for the night. 


roosts 


OOUORESEEENOOODOGOOREREREERHEROROOED 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
five cents per word for 
You count the 


number of words you 


nature is only 


each insertion. may 


have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the 
Multiply 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the This 
low that charge classified 


accounts, 


advertisement for one inser- 


tion this by the total num- 


total cost. rate is #0 
we cannot 
and would, therefore, ap- 
with order. N« 


than 


preciate a remittance 
advertisement accepted for less 
60 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—By owner, eighty 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z.” P. O. Box 1261, 
Orlando, Florida. 


acres, two- 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improvea land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 8410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST _ IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA_ BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla 

WANT TO hear from owner having farm 
for sale; give particulars and lowest price 
John J. Black, Box 93, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RUNNER peanuts—Spanish peanuts Early 
speckled - Osceola - White Chinese and 
Bunch Velvet Keans. All varieties peas 
and Soybeans. Large or small lots. H. M. 
Franklin, Tennille, Georgia 


WANTED 
Manager An 


manager for Citrus 


experienced 
Packing 
experience and 


Address 


Packing House 
and capable 
House reference 
salary expected in first letter 


H. Drawer KK, Vero Beach, Fla 


Give 


FOR SALE: Splendid bearing citrus grove 
in Lee County, far removed from Fruit 
Fly infestation. Will produce 20,000 boxes 
coming season. If you want this grove 
address P. O. Rox 295, Fort Myers, Fla 


NINETY DAY VELVET REANS Late 
Speckled Velvet Beans Bunch Velvet 
Beans, Crotolaria Seed, latest crop, re- 
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best quality seed. Very attractive 
prices for immediate hipment to close 
out this stock. Stocks limited. E. A. 
Martin Seed Co., Established 1875, 202- 
206 E. Bay St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


cleaned, 


PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
without drugs. Send ad- 
Mohawk, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD 
sively 
dress 


overcome, 
Dr. J. L. Stokes, 
WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $6.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
15. W. A. King, Gen. Vel., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 
WANTED 
LINE OF CITRUS GROW ..RS' 
SUPPLIES 


reputable 


COMPLETE 


firm of national 

materials reqguir- 
ed by citrus extending its 
line of merchandise to cover complete re- 
quirements of its customers. 

If you have something excellent to merchan- 
dise—fertilizer, orcnard heaters, pest con- 
trol material or equipment, or any sim- 
ilar product for wide distribution—-I can 
tell you whom you should see. 

Address: J. T. Pierson, 503 South Union 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A well 


gciy 


known 


marke t 


ting certain 
growers, is 


BEGGARWEED SEED. Place your order for 
now and be assured of 
special prices. Wm 
Monticello, Fla 


Legyvarweed seed 
delivery Write for 
G Ranney, Rox 297, 


PURELRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70 Write or wire for prices 
( A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn 

LAREDO SOY KEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices 


$25.00 weekly 
Profitable winter 
We deliver 
Estab- 
Rusler 


FARMER 
selling 
employment 


AGENTS: Make 
Comet Sprayers. 
You take orders. 

and collect. Commissions weekly. 

lished 35 years. Particulars free. 

Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Dairy and stable manure, car 

lots. Link & Bagley, Vox 464, Tampa 

Fla 
SEED 


John 


grafted. Reliable 
B.Beach, West Palm 


AVOCADOS - 
bearers only 
Beach, Florida. 

BABY CHICKS: Send no money, shipped C 
O. D., pay mail man when delivered. Leg- 
horns $14.00 per 100; reds, orpingtons, 
minorcas $16.00; mixed $13.00; live de- 
livery, postpaid. Florida Baby Chickery,. 
Lakeland, Florida. 

WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. ©. Hawley, Baldwin. Wis. 


PoLK’s/ REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and pr 
c 


ces on over 8,000 
ness. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed 
Valuable information is also given as to 
how you in use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 
Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
. 


Large i rect ' n the Werld 
! Statistics 
Direct Mail Advertising 


different lines 


f bu 





